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Mommy, don't cry... 

I'm sure Daddy's giving you Arpege 


Promise her anything but give her Arpege LANVIN 


Martin’s spent 
8 years getting ready 
for tonight. 
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Next week 

UNBALANCED PITCHERS 
are not unusual in (he major 
leagues. Spectacular color pho- 
tographs show what you miss 
if you keep looking at the ball 
after the pitcher has let go of it. 

THE TENNIS tS LOVELY on 
the Caribbean tour, where the 
players spend more time sun- 
ning and going to panics than 
they do on the court. Frank 
Deford takes an envious look. 

L.B.J. COUNTRY— HiW Coun- 
try to most Texans— is a lone- 
ly yet magnetic land. Edwin 
Shrake writes of it and its peo- 
ple, recounting its past, look- 
ing at its present and future. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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LETTER FROM 


People like lo read about people, and 
wcat Spor rs Illustrated are not about 
to flout this fundamental rule of jour- 
nalism. E^’cry week we write about the 
heroes and goats who are directly in- 
volved in the great confrontations of 
sport. Less frequently, but regularly, 
we explore the fringes or lesser-known 
areas of sport and come up with bi/arre 
personalities, such as Dr. Herbert R. 
Axelrod {pane 77), who is the world's 
foremost authority on tropical fish. He 
also happens to have an IQ of 1 81. has 
collected sea slugs with Hirohito (the 
Emperor of Japan is an expert on them) 
and has a passion for pigeons the vio- 
lin. snakes and coffee tviih cockroachc.s 
in it (they might be a new species). He 
seems like a unique personality, but 
wc have presented to our readersothers 
as extraordinary. 

For instance, wc had a story (SI. 
Feb. 27, 1961) on Mr. J. (j. Taylor 
Spink, the late publisher of baseball's 
weekly biblc. The Spoiling .Vch.v. Mr. 
Spink did more for the game than base- 
ball can ever repay. He also was dis- 
posed to prove that he was absolutely 
right aboutevery thing. "Taylor Spink," 
declared Taylor Spink unblushingly. 
"is first-class. He travels first-class, he 
works first-class. 1 lis paper is first-class. 
He demands the best and he gets it." 
Fortunately. Mr. Spink did not have 
to prove these statements; the story 
mostly did it for him. 

Then there was John Zink (SI, Nov. 
4. 1963). a 250-pound, 72-ycar-old Tul- 
sa millionaire who sports an Ernest 
Hemingway beard, dresses in terry- 
cloth shorts, shoots coyotes from a 
penthouse, drives a Caterpillar bull- 
dozer for kicks, smears juicy steaks 
with sticky peanut butter and. with his 
son. builds pink-and<rcam racing cars 
that twice have won the Indy 500. Bi- 
zarre? Yes, but perhaps no more so 
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than John Day (SI, Feb. .'. 1964), a 
55-ycar-old Oregon rancher, millionaire 
and grandfather who delights in being 
different. Instead of a tame house cat. 
he owns an African cheetah. Instead of 
climbing mountains, he sprints to their 
summits and then tears back down 
again to set speed records. At the age 
of 52 he strapped skis on his feet for 
the first time and si>cnt the next 24 
months rigorously training for the 1964 
U.S. Olympic Nordic ski team — which 
he failed to make. 

Or perhaps one might give the prize 
for eccentricity to Horse Owner Colonel 
Isidor BicbcrtSI. June 26, 1961), whose 
mind is .so weighted down wiib global 
matters that he will not name his own 
famous Thoroughbreds in any conven- 
tional manner. Colonel Bicbcr con- 
tends that the world has three dcfecls; 
"sex. slaughter and smoke." To com- 
bat these three evils he gives his horses 
such names as Set an Example, Hate 
War and Don't Smoke. And on days 
when he knows everything is about to 
go wrong he wears stiff S103 shoes. 
That way he can count on at least one 
pleasure — taking off the shoes. 

In the siime league we have found 
such characters as Dr. Ernest Dichter 
(SI. July 24. 1961). a jaunty little sci- 
entist who has studied the p.sychology 
of sports (bowlers are actually "knock- 
ing down people, little men, vvomen") 
in his spooky castle laboratory high 
above the Hudson River. And harness 
racing's Big Daddy, George Morton 
Levy (SI. July 27. 1964), who relaxes 
from his duties at Roosevelt Raceway 
byblastinggolfballsthrough his neigh- 
bor's bay windows at midnight. And 
many others. 

However eccentric, these are impor- 
tant people. You rarely hear much 
about them in the news, but you meet 
them in Sports Illlsiratel). 
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SHOPWALK 


A man could end up on the Bowery 
for love of a two-piece billiard cue 

M .inufaclurcrsof i\sy-piccc billiard cues," 
reads a sign on Ihc wall of Isidore Riit- 
/isky's little store at IdK bowery on New 
^'ork's ramsliackle 1 ower t.ast Side. Tlie 
shop IS hardly more than a stall, dusty and 
dimly In. Rui/isky calls ii the Bowery Bil- 
liard Tables A; Supply Company, but not a 
billiard table is to be seen. ''\Ve dv>nT sell 
them anymore," says Riit/isky. "They arc 
too much trouble to order now (hat ihe 
game is popular," The shop is strewn with 
the tools and debris of a wood-turning 
eraftsman; the lathes, saws, wood ehips and 
sawdust from the lathing and polishing of 
countless billiard cues, "We spceiali/e in 
making iwo-pieee billiard cues lor private 
people." says Riil/isky. l-or the hustler, the 
game's professional, and the discriminat- 
ing amateur, a two-piece cue is invalua- 
ble. It is easy to carry, and certainly no one 
doubts that a 2i/^-fool carrying case is more 
discreet than one 5 feel long, the length of a 
normal cue. 

'Tifly-four years I'm on the Bowery." 
Ruiyi.sky Mj.s uifh pnJe. "Ursi ui Si>. 
and now at No. 1^8. but always in the bil- 
liard business." 

If Rut/isky cannot satisfy a customer with 
one of two do/en models on his display rack, 
he will make a cue to order for ihc same 
price, carefully noting a customer's particu- 
lar specifications of weight, diameter and 
decoration and finish it within a week. The 
weight of a cue is important to a player, and 
il must be accurate to the ounce (most weigh 
between 14 and 22 ounces). Brazilian rose- 
wood. easily l.uhed or shaved to the correct 
weight, is used for the bull of the cue. The 
shafts are made of smooth domestic hard- 
rock maple. ea.sily iiirned lo a de.sired di- 
ameter (lO-l.l millimeters) lo lit a custom- 
er's grip. The tip of the shaft usually is made 
of hard hast Indian buekhorn. although a 
synthetic may soniefimcs be substituted 
The tip is then capped with French leather. 
A custom cue by Riiizisky costs from S16 
lo S40. depending upon a player's lasie in 
decorative inlays. Rutzisky supplies a car- 
rying ease for his two-picce billiard cues. De- 
isending upon the type of maleiial. the cases 
cost from S.^ lo S 1 2. 

Wood is not the only material Rutzisky 
uses. He also convert-, blocks of Zanzibar 
elephant ivory into billiard balls. Depend- 
ing upon the grade of ivory, a set of three 
red. while and spotted — costs up to S75. If 
he has the seasoned ivory in his safe, t takes 
Rutzisky about a week to turn, polish anti 
color them, f Ivory must be sea.soncd for at 
least a year, much like wood, before il can 
be made into billiard balls.) 

— Pal'i. Sif.wart 



“Excuse me, sir.. .you’re wanted on the air” 


For instant listening anywhere, 
tune in your personal, precision 
radio. Who needs to carry any- 
thing bigger? 

The world's liniest 8-transistor 
brings in the important stations, 
plays softo voce or with room- 
filling volume, charming you 
with its mellow tones. 

Standard's® .Micronic Ruhy. 
model H436. has true superheter- 
odyne circuitry. S39,95. One of 5 
such scientifically micro-minia- 
turized receivers. 

Listen to a Micronic Ruby, the 
most personal of radios, at one of 
the finer stores in your city. Curry 
it wherever a pack of cigarettes 
would fit, with confidence in the 
written Warranty from 



STANDARD RADIO CORR. 

410 East 62nd Street, New York. N. Y. 10021 • 212 TE 8-4040 
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NEW 

lightweight 
golf shoe 
sensation 

by Bandshine 
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Discover a wonderful feeling of 


barefoot fiexibiitty and natural 
action support the first time you 
play a round of golf in a new pair 
of MULLIGANS. Now available 
at footwear, department and 
sporting goods stores across the 
country. Choose from eight sen- 
sational styles and colors; with 
or without kilties. Mulligans . . . 
with Pro styling and genuine 
golfer construction 


80 ^ sie now available at these 

(and many otherf fine stores near you. 
CONN., NEW HAVEN, Edw. Malley Co.; ILL, 
GLENVIEW, (Old Orchard) Country Cobbler; 
CHICAGO. Indoor Golf Center; INO., INDIANAPO- 
LIS. Wtn. H. Block Co.; MARYLAND. BALTIMORE. 
Hess Shoes: MASS.. WORCESTER, Ware Pratt 
Co.; MICHIGAN. DETROIT, Nat Shoe Store: 
MINN., MINNEAPOLIS. Eklund Clothing Co.; 
Maurice L. Rothschild Co.; ST. PAUL, Maurice L. 
Rothschild Co.: MO.. ST. LOUIS, Stix, Baer & 


The unique patented Mulligan 
sole permits a wider, more effi- 
cient spike arrangement for a 
firm stance at all times. Spike 
shoulders are countersunk to 
eliminate clogging by grass and 
dirt — saves greens, too! Be the 
first in your foursome to tee up 
in a new pair of Mulligans. Sec 
your nearby Mulligan dealer 
soon.orwrite to us for his name 


a fcxtronl division' 

« MIlWAUKtt 1. WISCONSIN 


Fuller N. Y.. NEW YORK CITY, Leighton s; 
SYRACUSE. Wells & Coverly; TROY. Wells & Cov 
erly: OHIO, CINCINNATI, Shillitos; COLUMBUS. 
F. R. Lazarus Co.: DAYTON. Rike-Kumler Co.; 
PA., PITTSBURGH, Northway Sports Center; R. 
I.. PROVIDENCE. The Outlet Co.: WIS., APPLE- 
TON. H. C. Prange Co.; BROOKFIELD, Kohl’s 
Dept. Store; CUDAHY, Goller & Stem; GREEN 
BAY, H. C. Prange Co.: MILWAUKEE. T. A. Chap- 
man Co.; Schmitt-Orlow-Stumpfs; SHEBOYGAN 
H. C. Prange Co.; WAUWATOSA, (Mayfair 
Schmitt-Orlow-Stumpfs 



Only 
Texaco 



lexaco 

Touring Atlas 
by Rand McNally 

UNITED STATES 

CANADA 

MEXICO 




it! 




The bes t, most com p/ete 
To urin g Atl as anywhere. 

Over 200 pages in 
color of road maps, pictures, 
historical facts, points of 
interest in the U.S., Canada, 
and Mexico. Rand McNally 
made it. Buy yours when 
you trust your car 
to the man who 
wears the star. 
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Thanks, Tony. Just for 
that ni let you borrow 
my Jockey shirts, socks, 
sweaters and jackets 
any time you like. 


Hey, I tike that, Tony- 
Jockey socks color- 
coordinated with your 
soft, combed-cotton 
Jockey sportshirt. 


Man, what form! Y'know 
Tony, there’s a winning 
look to your whole new 
line of Jockey golfwear. 


TONY LEMA IS BESIDE HIMSELF 
OVER HIS GREAT NEW SPORTSWEAR LINE 

Happy? He’s positively bubbling. And all because Champagne Tony 
has helped design a swinging array of tee-time-togs for Jockey, 
built for ease . . . styled for ahhhs. Alpaca, cashmere and orlon 
sweaters (cardigans and pull-overs) priced from $12.95 to $32.50. 

Jockey golf Jackets (% zipper and full-zip styles) $9.95 to $15.95. 

And shirts, wow! You'll find more kinds, colors and fabrics than 
you can shake a wedge at-including new Kodel’ and cotton shirts 
-$4 to $8.95. Matching socks . . . from $1.50 to $3.50. See the 
whole Jockey Tony Lema line wherever sharp menswear is sold. 


Tilt tmbhm itilt 
yov il't miitnic- 





The only trouble with 
most shoes is that ^ 
people insist on 
walKing in them. 


That's when the trouble starts. 

Walking brings out the worst in shoes. 
Not just new shoes, but "broken-in” shoes, 
too. 

How, and why, has been the subject 
of a continuing, }5-year research program 
by a leading eastern university. In over 
fotir-and-a-half million measurements of 
the foot, here's what they found frequently 
happens to the majority of persons studied 
when they put on a pair of "comforiablc- 
fecling" shoes and start walking: 

Heels rub sideways. 

Toes bunch together. 

One spot in each shoe seems to bear 
all the weight, instead of a proportionate 
distribution over the ball of the foot. 

Suddenly, for some "strange un- 
^ known" reason, feet don't feci 
3 good. Shoes don't seem so 
‘comfortable." (Did you 
breathe a sigh of relief 
last time you took 
your shoes off w hen 
\you got home?) 



Wc studied that university's research. 
It indicated to us how a shoe should be 
made to help meet the comfort needs of 
the walking, active foot... rather than the 
foot at rest. (This was a pretty revolution- 
ary way for a shoe manufacturer to look 
at the foot.) Wc built such a shoe. 

T he Guide Step shoe. 

Guide Step is not a "corrective" shoe. 
Or a "health" shoe. Or any other special, 
wear-it-only-becatise-you-have-io shoe. 
Guide Step is a regular, good looking dress 
shoe. Just like any other fine quality dress 
shoe, outside. 

Hut inside, it’s designed to reduce the 
back-and-forth heel rubbing (it’s cupped at 
the heel, not level like ordinary shoes ). 

It's designed to provide more toe 
room by reducing that btinch-iogcihcr ten- 
dency (it’s nice and flat under the locs- 
bulges upward a bit, actually-docsn'i sag 
like other shoes). 

And Guide Steps arc designed to help 
induce the distribution of a person's weight 
piopoition.itely over the bull of the foot, 
for greater walking comfort (instead of the 
Usually llaltish instep, they have a designed 
contour that rises toward the inside... 
which lifts the foot there). 

Most shoes are built from six meas- 
urements. We use 19 additional scicntili- 
cally calibrated mcusuren'icnls to 
make a Guide Step. Comfort- 
proven in millions of pairs 
already sold. You'd expect 
^ such a comfortable shoe 
to look kind of oddball- 
\ish. wouldn't you'.’ You 
Can see for)our»clf. 
it doesn't. 




You'd ^B^^xpect such a com- 
fortable, attractive shoe to cost more than 
ordinary shoes, wouldn't you? It doesn't. 
(S12.95 to S22.95.) 

Do your feet a favor. Take the Guide 
Step 10 Step Comfort Test. At stores near 
you (or write for name of nearest dealer). 

Guide Step. The shoes for people 
who walk, 



^the(^uide^1ep ^oa 


CURLEE Sport Coats— 

Long on Comfort, Fit and Fashion 


Put on a CURLKE Sport Coat. Then you can 
ignore the heat while basking in the admiring looks 
of those around you. Light in weight . . . bearing 
the unmistakable mark of the CURLEE crafts- 
men, Sport Coats by CURLEE are the perfect 
topping for your Spring and Summer Wardrobe. 


Write for name of dealer nearest you. 






CLOTHING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS. MO. 





SOME EEOPEE LIKE THEIIi SPOUTS CARS HIG ASD LUXURIOUS. 


Tluit's why tin- lu-w 1965 Cadillac is ihcir car. For here is an autoinoliilc witii all the action that anyone could ask for — and 
all the size and conihjrt as well. Its hig high-performance engine is truly dynamic — and its rurlio I lytlra-Matic 
transmission is smooth and quiet as never before. And this newest of Cadillacs is more agile than ever in its handling. With new 
frame and suspension design and a wider tread, the 1965 Cadillac holds the road belter than many a car that flashes a 
ally stripe. Try motoring's richest and most exciting combination of size, comfort, luxury — and action. It's wailing for you now. 


.Stanc/aref of ilicWorld 









BOITKD IM SCOTUINO. BKVOED SCOTCH WHISKY. BO.B nOOF. lUKRHD BY CANtOK ORY CMmiTION. NL'V YORK. N Y 


Johnnie Walker Red, smooth enough to be the world’s largest-selling Scotch. 





Dad, dear Dad, 

what have you got in the closet 
for Mother’s Day? 


TO MAKE IRONING A BREEZE Ihe General Electric 
Spray, Steam and Dry Iron. Irona even heavy fabrics 
without pro-dampening. Has automatic Fingertip Spray. 


TO GIVE HER THE SECRET OF CARVING the 
new General Electric Cordless Electric Knife 
Use anywhsre-kitchen. dinir<g room, palio. 
Stores in its own reeharger rack. 


General Electric Can Opener- 
Knife Sharperier does the work 
quickly, efficiently. 


General Electric Portable Mner 
stirs even heavy baiters. Optional 
knife sharpener. 


TO MAKE HER KNOWN FOR HER COFFEE the new immersible 
Gerieral Electric Automatic Coffee Maker. Brews belter flavor be- 
cause submersing cleans the pot better. Handy Peek-A-Brew* gauge 
counts Ihe cups. Brew Selector has mild, medium, strong settings. 

General Electric Company, H 


vision, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

ELECTRIC 


TO LIGHTEN HER CLEANING CHORES. ..the 
General Electric Portable Cleaner. No bigger 
lhan a handbag, yet it cleans bare floors, stairs, 
furniture, hard-to-reach corners powerfully well. 
All attachments included. 




SCORECARD 


mumbo-jumbo in the gumbo 

After days of unpublished rumors about 
a gambling scandal, Loyola University 
of New Orleans revealed on April 14 
that it had placed three basketball players 
on “disciplinary probation,” dropped 
them from the squad and canceled their 
athletic scholarships. On orders from 
Loyola's president, the Very Rev. An- 
drew C Smith, Bill Gardiner, basketball 
coach and athletic director, refused to 
give the reasons for dismissal. Father 
Smith would not discuss the subject. The 
three players were told to keep quiet. 

In this silence, questions were inevita- 
bly raised. Had the boys accepted bribes? 
Bet against their own team? Or missed 
practices? Nothing but innuendo bub- 
bled to the top of a pot of secrecy as 
thick as gumbo creole. 

The mother of one player confirmed 
last week at least part of what has been 
whispered about. The players had been 
betting on basketball, she conceded, but 
never on Loyola games. “It’s so unfair,” 
she said. “They bet among themselves. 
These boys have never broken the NCAA 
rules.” (The NCAA recommendation re- 
garding gambling and bribery says, in 
part: “Institutional regulations should 
provide that a student shall be expelled 
if he becomes an agent of the gambling 
industry through the process of distrib- 
uting handicap information or handling 
bets.”) 

If Loyola is trying to hush up the mat- 
ter to protect the players, it is being ab- 
surdly naive in a day when suspicions of 
college basketball are hard to squelch. If 
it is trying to protect the reputation of 
the school at the expense of the players, 
silence is reprehensible. And if the play- 
ers’ offenses arc more serious than even 
their parents have been told, the univer- 
sity is still more obligated to divulge 
what universities supposedly seek— the 
truth. 

SCORCHED-SEA POLICT 

There is growing concern on the Pacific 
Coast, among both sport and commercial 
fishermen, about the depredations of 
Japanese fishing trawlers outside the 


three-mile limit. But only in Alaska has 
it reached the stage of hysteria. In the 
49th state Governor William Egan is 
threatening to dam the sockeye salmon- 
producing rivers that discharge into Bris- 
tol Bay. 

Egan's plan is to build a series of low 
dams at the mouths of Bristol Bay's 
spawning rivers early next year. This, 
he pointed out, would prevent the salm- 
on from going out to sea and into the 
nets of the Japanese. “I have been as- 
sured that this is feasible and would cre- 
ate a vast inland fishery,” he said. 

What it would create, in fact, is a vast 
fishery of stunted fish. Deprived of salt- 
water pasturage, the sockeyes deteriorate 
immediately, in one generation they be- 
come “kokanee,” dwarfed images of 
their old selves. Averaging under 10 
inches, they are totally unsuitable for 
cannery operations and of no use to 
sportsmen. We suggest that Governor 
Egan learn a bit more about his state's 
prime resource, which within Alaska is 
second in income only to federal expend- 
itures for national defense. 

NO HEALTH RESORT 

All sports have their “occupational" 
hazards — from calcified elbows to cauli- 
flower ears — but an editor of the Health 
Bulletin, a weekly newsletter that reports 
on medical topics, was surprised to learn 
in Las Vegas recently that gambling is 
not without its health dangers, too. 

There for a medico-legal conference 
sponsored by the American Medical As- 
sociation and the American Bar Associ- 
ation, the editor learned in chatting with 
Las Vegas doctors that certain ailments 
are endemic to the town. For instance, 
crapshooters develop circulatory prob- 
lems in their legs from standing around 
the tables too long. Others are troubled 
with dependent edema, which is a sort 
of water-logging of the legs from pro- 
longed standing. Then there is “black- 
jack dermatitis,” caused by a skin sen- 
sitivity to the chromate salts used in dye- 
ing the green-fell tables. Some players 
are allergic to nickel and, though in their 
day-to-day activities they do not handle 


enough coins to draw a reaction, in Las 
Vegas they hang around for hours on 
end with coins in their hands. Pretty soon 
they have to visit a doctor. 

Finally, there is “slot-machine arm,'' 
a bursitis that is just as painful (and 10 
limes as expensive) as tennis elbow. 

GUVS AND GULLS 

Down on Hatteras Island, jutting out 
into the Atlantic, seagulls rank as a lead- 
ing road hazard, well ahead of drunks. 
The offense? Using the highway between 
Avon and Salvo to crack clams and scal- 
lops. The gulls gather their grub at low 
tide, head for the road, draw a careful 
bead on the center line and unleash their 
scallops. Lunch over, they leave the 
razor-sharp shell fragments for motorists. 

The highway department first used, 
road sweepers but, like picking up trash 
at a company picnic, it was a losing 
battle. Then someone had an idea. These 
seagulls are close-knit family types, he 
pointed out. They wouldn’t think of 
dropping a clamshell on a relative, would 
they? 

Highwaymen painstakingly painted 
snow-white spread-winged seagulls on 
the road. The paint wasn’t dry before the 



first gull swooped down and fired a clam 
at a painted bird. The bombardment is 
still going on. 

ROOKIE ROWERS 

One of the heartwarming stories of the 
crew season concerns Northeastern Uni- 
versity’s debut in the sport, thanks to the 
generosity of Boston’s Chandler Hovey, 
internationally known yachtsman. Hov- 
ey put up the money for Northeastern to 
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buy a rowing barge, a launch, two shells 
and the services of Coach Ernest Arictt. a 
former professional rower from Henley- 
on-Thames. England. Arlclt coaelied 
I inland's Olympic team in 1948 and 
America's Jack Kelly Jr,, when he com- 
peted in the Diamond Sculls at Henley. 
Later he coached Rutgers' I'reshmcn and 
pul in three years as sculling coach at 
Marsard. 

Me faced a tremendous job at North- 
eastern, w h ich has no rovsing background. 
His varsity is made up of eight men with 
no previous racingespenence. But when 
the season opened. Northeastern came on 
like a rookie honiering in his first time at 
hat in the major leagues. It won its first 
regalia, defeating previously unbeaten 
Marietta of Ohio, which had won live 
straight and was considered a major pow- 
er among the smaller rowing schools. 

Ihcn, on the following Saturday. 
Northeastern rowed in the Marist Col- 
lege President's Cup Regatta at Pough- 
keepsie. where it swept both the varsity 
and junior varsity races, beating six other 
colleges in both contests. 

As Jack 1- railey.coachat Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, said after watch- 
ing them. “It's a crew with a future." 

.And. already yet. a past. 

BOX OFFICE UBER ALLES 

Before the 40tli Kansas Relays. Bill Eas- 
ton. I'nivcrsity of Kansas track coach, 
spent S60 for two plastic pole-vault box- 
es to replace old ones that did not con- 
form to NCA,-\ rules. Wade Stinson, 
athletic director, sent them back to the 
express terminal marked “Return to 
Sender." Easton recovered them and put 
them in place for the relays. Two days 
after the meet, which he directed. Easton 
was fired. 

ft was a shocker. In hi.s 18 years at 
Kansas, Easton's teams had won two 
NCAA track and field championsliips. 
one NCAA cross-country championship. 
11 Big Eight indoor championships. II 
outdoor championships and Ih cross- 
country titles. He had developed such 
Olympic champions as Al Oerter. Rill 
Nieder and Billy .Mills, as well as Miler 
Wes Santee. 

A man like that might be expected to 
have earned tenure, but Stinson, an in- 
surance man hired a year ago though he 
had no previous athletic administration 
experience, .said he fired Easton beeause 
they could not agree on how the Kansas 
track program should be administered 
and financed. It has been no secret that 
Chancellor W. Clarke Wescoc instructed 
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Out here a man stands tall. ..so do Lee Westerners 

Working day out west? That's for Lee Riders. On the move dawn to dusk 
and never a complaint But for heading into town or tending to the lighter 
chores around the ranch, dress up inauthentic LeeWesterners. Lean. Lanky. 
With the low-cut, hip-hugging style of the real west But don't let the good 
looks fool you. Lee Westerners are packed with muscle that 
won’twash out Made with rugged Westweave^Lee'sSanforized 
polished cotton. Look for Lee, with the authentic branded label. 

LeewesTerners 

the brand working cowboys wear 



Slammers! 

Play the new 
high 

compression 
Wilson Staff 
ball 

I F >oii‘rc a jjeiniinc distance hitter 
or a loss handicap sollfer. the ne« 
hjyh compression Wilson Staff will jjive 
\oii all the hoomin}» sardajte jtni de- 
serve. Its new cut-resistant cover will 
}>|ve \oii a sweeter “click.” t«>o. Find 
out for } ourself. Test drive a new high 
compression Staff. Great way to move 
out in front of your foursome. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

UliJ^ 


SCORECARD 

Stinson to cinphasi/c financial solvencv, 

' Stinson has told athletic board mem- 
bers that there is no place at Kansas for 
a sport that doesn't pay." Haston said 
after he was fired. "I disagree. There are 
only a couple oV things on our campus 
that pay their way. 1 thought we were 
supposed to be an educational institution 
rather than an outfit interested only in 
something to make a profit on. and my 
philosophy of coaching has always been 
to make it a part of the education proc- 
ess. ... I would not care to be associated 
with a group that apparently does not 
w ish to adhere to the quest for excellence 
which I and my teams have always tried 
to do." 

Now Easton is out of a job at 61 . And 
one of the great track traditions in Amer- 
ica seems about to founder in a sea of 
parsimony. If track could not pay its way 
under Easton, it is not likely it will under 
his successor. Meanwhile, led by Wes 
Santee, a pro-Eastern alumni faction has 
been formed to protest his discharge, 
but obsiously too late to be effective. 

SPORTING COEXISTENCE 

Thanks to 30 years of successful research 
by Dr. Lauren Donaldson, professor at 
the University of Washington's College 
of l-'ishcries. trout fishing around the 
world is seeing some changes made and 
more are in prospect. Even two Iron Cur- 
tain countries arc cooperating. 

By selective breeding. Dr. Donaldson 
has produced a supertrout. one which 
grows to staggering sire, matures early 
and produces eggs copiously. Using rain- 
bows and slcelheads (sca-run rainbows), 
he has developed fish that mature in 
their second year, instead of the fourth 
or fifth, and at three years weigh from 
13 to 17 pounds, I emalcs turn out 5.000 
to 17.000 eggs a year starting in their 
seeond sear, as against 400 to 500 in the 
fourth year for ordinary trout. 

The supertrout have been distributed 
widely in suitable waters throughout the 
U.S. and arc being grown in Japan. I’o- 
land. Norway. Ireland and Canada, Aft- 
er some dickering. Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia have exchanged native trout 
species for some 1 20.0CK3 supertrout eggs. 
>'ugoslavia air-shipped 100.000 Ohrid 
trout eggs to the Manchester National 
Eish Hatchery in Iowa. An offshoot of 
the brown trout, the Ohrid is named 
for a lake on the border of Albania and 
Yugoslavia, and. since it requires cold 
water, will be planted experimentally in 

( ''HMniifJ 



Swingers! 

Play the new 
medium 

compression 

Wilson Staff 
ball 

I F (be honest, now) votir uolf swing 
is about average, the new medium 
eoinpression Wilson Stab will "feci” 
best to you, give you every bit of dis- 
tance that's locked inside your swing. 
Smack a new Staff and listen to the 
.sweet "click” of its ciit-resistaiit cover. 
Then watch it go! Great way to get a 
close-up view of the cup. 



PLAY TO WIN WITH 

w.rwn Sporli-C Co .CN(-00 
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the fiber that keeps active sportswear 
smooth, fresh looking- 


Jantzen sfyied this bold and brawny set of coordinates of Fortrel polyester 
and cotton by Galey & Lord. The plaid is wide-open and beacon-bright in red. 
white and blue. Jantzen tailored the shirt in true Ivy tradition. The walk shorts 
are of the same Fortrel fortified fabric in solid or contrasting colors, topped off 
with a plaid belt, Shirt about $8. Walk shorts about $9. Matching plaid trunks 
about $8. Available at fine stores across the country. 


Fortrel.. .a contemporary fiber 


FortlX"! 




Quaker State your car- 
to keep it running young. 



Only you know how important your 
car is . . . to \ouf Thai's why you 
should keep it running at its lively, 
youthful best with years-ahead 
Quaker Stale Motor Oil. It's the (incst 


engine life preserver for your car. 
Quaker State is made only from 
100% pure Pennsylvania — the 
world's most costly crude oil. And 
then it's fortified with special Quaker 


State additives. It keeps your car on 
the road, out of the repair shop . . . 
and saves you money. Always insist 
on Quaker State quality for your 
car. Ask for Quaker State by name. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REELMNC CORPORATION, OIL CITY. PENNSYLVANIA 


SCORECARD 

remote kikes of Minncsot;rs Superior 
National forest. C/eclioslo\akia's gift 
\^ill be SO.tKK) Hucho llueho eggs. The 
Hucho Hucho is a troullike species of the 
same genus as the brown but is struc- 
turallv like a char. v^arm-water lish. it 
is prolific in the Danube Riser and grows 
to great si/c. The largest recorded was 
1.^0 pounds, and 50-pounders are not 
uncommon. Its habitat niche is pretty 
much that of the cattish. 

No word yet on what lures altrael the 
Ohrid and the Hucho Hucho. 

THE ECUMENICAL SPIRIT 

The Mar\ Brothers would base loved 
vuch a day at the races, but track otlicials 
and fansat San l-'rancisco's (iolden Gale 
fields did not. Persistent rain had soaked 
elccirie cables, causing a short ciVciiit 
that blew out the tote board. Lights also 
were out in the sellers' and cashiers' room 
and, though an unaffected line was put 
into service so that an announcer could 
report changing odds, it could not he 
used for the lights. 

When all seemed lost, and it appeared 
that the day's card woufd have to be 
canceled, help arrived from on high. 
1 raek scouts had dashed over to St. Am- 
brose's Catholic Church in Berkeley and 
returned w ilh 5(K) candles. 

PONCHO, M.D. 

In his three years of incident-lilled life. 
Poncho, a beagle owned bv the Alvin 
Davis family of Dulutli. had been taken 
to the North Shore N'eierinary Hospital 
many times for shots and treatment of 
minor ailments, On one occasion he was 
there three weeks after a rumble with a 
bigger dog. 

Poncho had a run-m wiih a porcupine 
the other day and came out of it with 
quills in his head and chest, He trotted 
two miles to the veterinary hospital, 
scratched for admittance, had the quills 
removed and was taken home. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Gene Maueh, Phillie managei'. on the 
wretched early-season weather: "We 
had three daysolTin a week, and I would 
have given half my pay for a day olV dur- 
ing the last 10 games of last season." 

• Ralph Jordan, Auburn football coach: 
"W'c have had to change the name of 
our little delayed pass lliai once beat 
Cicorgia Tech from 'Selma right' to 
‘Wetumpka right.' 'Selma right' has 
Ix’cn declared unconsliiuiional." end 


Prince 
Gardner 
insists on 
the finest 
billfold 


stitching in 
the world. 



Too 


Stitching that 
an Old World leather craftsman 
could be proud of goes into the registrar* 
Billfold by prince Gardner. Into it. Not on it. So the 
outside has a smooth, sophisticated look, -an invisible stitch*" inside 
protects the registrar and helps it keep its shape years longer. Other advantages of 
the REGISTRAR are easy to see: the exclusive adapta-snap that lets you carry what you need 
without a bulge. .-the removable Photo-Card Case with "Show-A-Card*' Clip for adding orremoving 
windows ..the convenient extra pockets, .the fine quality leather . .that’s the registrar' From S5. 


PRINCE (iARDNEirS 


Pnoce Gardner Co , Inc , 1234 S. t<ingshigh»,ay, St. Louis, Mo. 63110. Member ol the Brand Names Foundation. 



“You don’t have to be a millionaire to play like one.” 



Stride down the fairway with pride when you carry a 
new Haig Ultra® wood or iron. With a Haig in your hand 
you can feel the sen.sitive balance, delicate touch and 
powerful response that never vary within the set. Each club 
is perfectly balanced because the flex of its shaft is individ- 
ually matched to the weight of its club head. Each wood is 
hand-finished in bold Presidential Black. Each iron is pol- 
ished to a gleaming, jewel-like finish. Swing a .set of Haigs 
today. They cost no more than the next best clubs. And 
they’re a great way to lord it over the fairways. 

Haig ^ Ultra 


Waller Hagen Golf, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Available only through golf professional shops 




When on land, you might as well 
make the best of it. 

Plymouth Barracuda. 

The fastback with bucket seats and 
a 7-foot cargo area priced about $2500f 


Barracuda lets you make the best of it with standard 


equipment like bucket seats up front. And a flip-down 



Barracudo 
really sails. 


rear seat for 7 feet of cargo space. Options include 
a high-performance Formula ‘S’ package with tach, 
hot V-8, stiff suspension anrl Blue Streak Special tire.s. 

*Pfice based on Manofacturer's Suggesled Retail Price of $2502 for lowest- 
priced 6-cylinder model, exclusive of destination charges, state and local 
taxes, if any, whitewall tires, wheel covers, back-up lights, racing stripe ond 
Other optional equipment. 
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A 

SENTIMENTAL 

DERBY 


LJ.iir u dozen horses in ihis week's Kentucky Derby have 
I " the breeding, the class, the expert trainers and jock- 
eys and the racing experience needed to win. They all have 
their convinced supporters. Only one of them also has the 
good wishes of Ians every w here, even their aft'ection, to the 
extent that he is unquestionably the sentimental favorite 
of (he race. He is the object of his trainer's adoration on 
the opposite page Bold l.ad. 

l-.vcn those who lind no room for sentiment in the com- 
mercial atmosphere of modern racing weaken slightly at 
Kentucky Derby lime, and allow their feelings to run away 
with abandon from logical considerations. They indulged 
in such folly in I95X. for example, sending the colorful Silky 
Sullivan off as co-favorite w ith a genuine champion named 
Tim Tam. And no one was overly surprised when Tim Tam 
won and Silky finished a forlorn I2th. 

There is nothing like a Silky Sullivan in this Derby, but 
in the combination of Bold Lad and Trainer Bill Winfrey 
arc ail those ingredients of past misfortune and modest 
perseverance that inspire sentimental support. Just 12 years 
ago (his week Winfrey came to Louisv ille with Alfred Van- 
derbilt’s fabulous gray. Native Dancer. Nobody, includ- 
ing Winfrey, thought he could lose the Derby, But he did. 
by a head to Dark Star, in the only loss of the Dancer's 
brilliant career. Rcneclmg on his feelings of May 2. 195.^. 
Winfrey recently cast his clear-blue eyes up at Bold Lad 
and said with deep seriousness. "I didn't think I had the 
Derby coming to me then any more than I think it now. 
but to get beat an eye by a series of misfortunes was tough. 
And to know you had the best 3-ycar-old in the country 
made it tougher." 


in Bold Lad. owned by (he grand old lady of American 
racing. Mrs. Henry C. Phipps. Bill Winfrey again believes 
he has the best 3-year-old in the country. This winter, be- 
fore Bold l.ad came up with the first of his two popped 
splints which made many people doubt he would ever make 
it to Louisville. Winfrey said of his Derby chances. "If he 
stays this way the only way they'll beat him is through bad 
racing luck." The important point now is that Bold Lad 
did not stay "this way." He missed some valuable training 
time, and even a coll who was the 2-ycar-old champion 
can ill afford such a lapse when he is aiming for a mile and 
a quarter in early May. 

There arc those w ho believe, also, that Bold Lad is going 
to be a very tired horse this Saturday at the head of the 
Churchill Downs stretch, a desperately long quarter of a 
mile from the wire. Correctly, they point out that Bold 
Lad’s sire. Bold Ruler, was more of a brilliant middle- 
distance horse than a true stayer (he was fourth in the 1957 
Derby), and that not one of his sons has yet won at the 
Derby’s I0-(’urlong distance, 

Last week Winfrey signed on the man who will make the 
vitally important move with Bold Lad. and he couldn't 
have done better had he pulled Earl Sandc or Eddie Arcaro 
out of retirement. There will be a special kind of rooting 
for Jockey Bill Hartack when he gets aboard this colt, for 
no other modern rider has a Derby record even close to his: 
four w inners in six mounts. 

Bold Lad. Winfrey and Hartack arc not going to have the 
91 St Derby to themselves — not by a long shot. Shown on 
the follow ing pages are some of their leading rivals, and on 
page 25 is Whitney Tower's analysis of the field. 
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Lucky Debonair, a bay son of the good stakoa winnar Vertox owned by Mrs. Ada 
L. Rtce, is Kentucky-bred, but be earned the title of best California-based 3-year- 
old when BI/I Shoemaker rode him to a four-length win m the Santa Anita Derby. 



Following his half-length victory in the Flamingo, gray Native Charger, with John 
RoU up, held off Hail to AH to repeat in the Florida Derby (below). Under John 
Sellers, Mail to AH later lost by a neck to Flag Raiser in the Wood Memorial. 





DERBY 


. . . BUT, SENTIMENT ASIDE, IT’S TOM ROLFE 


T his year's Derby field should number bclwecn lOand 15 
sdiricrs; (heir trainers and jockeys are talking around 
[.ouisvillc with conlidcnt smiles masking deep anxieties — 
because the lop contenders seem so evenly matched. 

Cioing into Tuesday's one-mile Derby Trial. Bold Lad 
was still what the experts call "the form horse." the one to 
beat. But very close to him. pulling in last hard works in 
fiont of the twin spires of the old Downs ( vft* rove/ ), was 
an cMremcly able cluster of four or live. The best may well 
be Tom Rolfe. the compact, handsome son of Ribot shown 
on the opposite page. Like virtually all the Ribots. Tom 
Rolfe is on the small side <15 hands 2 inches — or. in lay- 
man's language. 5 feet 2 inches from the ground to the 
horse's withers), but if this bay coll is little he is also a lit- 
tle ligervvhcn he gets to running. Last Saturday at Churchill 
Downs he had a race over the Derby strip— an important 
factor — and it indicated that he may be reaching his lop 
form at a time when some of his leading competitors have 
passed theirs 

It seemed certain that one day Ribot, the undefeated w in- 
ner of 16 races w ho twice captured the mile-and-a-haif Prix 
de I'Arc de Trioniphe. would sire a genuine U.S. classic 
runner. Tom Rolfe. owned by Ambassador to Ireland 
Raymond Guest, may be just the coll everyone has been 
expecting. Last week, it is true, he was going only seven 
furlongs in the .Stepping Stone E’urse. but he made a tre- 
mendous impression with a length-and-three-guarters win 
over Native Charger, who. in his previous two starts, had 
won the Flamingo and Florida Derby. With Ron Turcoiie 
aboard. Tom Rolfe literally took otT around his field on 
the turn to win going away. And he never looked better. 
As Turcotlc put it, ‘•He's sharper right now than he's ever 
been." Trainer Frank Whitcley. a patient horseman, has 
brought Tom Rolfe along with perfect liming, and he cer- 
tainly runs as though his first attempt at a mile and a quar- 
ter is not going to bother him in the slightest. In addition 
to carrying the staying blood of Ribot. he is out of the 
mare Pocahontas, whose dam wa-s How, a winner of the 
Coaching Club American Oaks and the Ladies Hand- 
icap over a mile and a quarter and a mile and a half. This 
tiger is bred to run all day. 

Native Charger, who went otf in the Stepping Stone as 
the 4-to-5 favorite, had a legitimate excuse for his loss, al- 
though on this day. I believe, he would nof have beaten 
Tom Rolfe no matter what. Jockey Johnny Roiz had him 
in sixth place up live backstretch. When he tried to save 
ground by hugging the rail around the far turn which is 
where Tom Rolfe said goodby to everyone- Rot?, had to 
check his mount sharply as the 72-to-l shot. Golden Bob- 
bie. stopped abruptly in front of him. Still. Native Charger 
was the solid horve in Florida this winter, twice beating the 
best around at the longest distances. 

Last Thursday Willie Shoemaker rode Lucky Debonair 
to a half-length victory over the Arkansas Derby winner. 
Swift Ruler, in Keeneland's Blue Grass Stakes. The lime 
was a SO-.SO 1 :49. .md the winner was extremely hard put to 


achieve his victory at all. Sw ift Ruler got to Lucky Debo- 
nair in the stretch and even put his head in front for an 
instant at the eighth pole. It took a good deal of deter- 
mined work on Shoe's part to get the California champion 
home. In the Blue Grass, where, admittedly. Lucky Debo- 
nair may have been a little short. Shoe had only one chal- 
lenger to contend with in the stretch. If he gets in front at 
C hurchill Downs he w ill (ind not one but sever al colls driv- 
ing ai him during ihe last furlong. As for Sttift Ruler. I 
think he's going to find 10 furlongs just ab«)ui one furlong 
too far. John Mccom's Narushua. third in the Stepping 
Stone, finished as though he didn't want much more 
either, while Mrs. .Mary keim's Needles coll. Mr. Pak. is the 
sort of fast finisher who usually gets some of the money 
but rarely the biggest share. 

Of the fast finishers likely to be seen in Louisville the 
.swiftest may be .Mrs. Ben Cohen's Hail to All. Althougli 
he won the Hibiscus in a long, hard drive, coming from 
last place to win by a neck, he is more often a bridesmaid 
than a bride. Native Charger beat him a neck in the Florida 
Derby, and Flag Raiser beat him a neck in the Wood Me- 
morial. Trainer Kddic Yowcll has replaced John Sellers with 
Manuel Yca^'a on the colt and if Manuel can gel this bay 
son of Hail to Reason moving before the distance again 
runs out, he must be considered a serious Derby threat. But 
Ycaza knows as well as Sellers (who won the 1961 Derby 
by coming from llth place with Carry Back) that unless 
a slow starter is willing to take the worst of it bv circling 
the whole field in front of him, he must gamble heavily on 
finding openings through which to zig/ag his way to the 
front. No One will deny that ^'ca/a is a fearless exponent 
of this kind of race riding, but in the Kentucky Derbv holes 
do not open up just for the asking. 

If Dapper Dan wins, it will be because Ribot has sired 
a classic U.S. colt and his name is Dapper Dan and not 
Tom Rolfe. He is a little fellow, too. also 15 hands 2 inches 
and weighing only 1.000 pounds, hut Trainer Bill Winfrey 
calls him "tougher than nail.s and another htile tiger who 
wants to run all day." Dapper Dan. like Tom Rolfe. may 
be just reaching his peak, but he has now had nine races 
this year and his record of only two wins over minor compe- 
tition hardly suggests that he has the genuine class to match 
the best of his generation. 

Although he has now won three straight stakes, includ- 
ing the Wood. Flag Raiser docs not finish the way a Derby 
horse should. If Darby Dan's Bugler does well in the Derby 
Trial this week, he will be brought back for the big one 
but. despite having won three in a row. including a victory 
in the mud over Lucky Debonair, he docs not appear to 
be up to most of the opposition. Even less iiualilied are 
C arpcnler's Rule. Apple C ore and At I’irst Blush. 

This may not be the finest field of Derby horses, hut it is 
going to provide a fine betting race, and possibly a blanket 
finish as well. I've watched most of the colls prepare for 
their meeting from early January through April, and I 
would say that if Bold Lad doesn't win, Tom Rolfe will. 

— WunsFY Tower 
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RECORD-SLINGING IN THE RAIN 


Even in foul weather and on his off days Texas A&M's huge Randy Matson heaves the shot and discus so far that he 
has track coaches talking in superlatives and fellow athletes scrambling madly for cover by EDWIN SHRAKE 


D ovmi ai ihe tar end of the field the 
broad Jumpers were jogging beside 
the runway to ilie broad-Juinp pit. They 
were bending and stretehing. sltaking 
out llieir muscles in the Texas sun. pay- 
ing no attention to what was happening 
ncarh 200 feet away, where a \cry large 
young man had picked up a discus. Sud- 
denly somebody yelled. Something 
w hi//ed through the air aboxc the broad 
jumpers, sailed oxer the runway and 
knocked a hunk out of the second lane 
of the track. Astonished, the broad 
jumpers looked at the discus lying on the 
track and then down toward where Kan- 
dy Matson was standing. .And lltat was 
all the broad-jumping anybody did for 
a xxhile. 

The llirow— 201 feet 5'/2 inches- was 
made in Waco a couple of weeks ago 
and was the longest in the history of 
college track, but it will not be allowed 
as u record because, of all things. Matson 
threw uphill. Had the field been lexel, 
the discus would haxe gone sexen to 
ten feet farther. 

Such performances, ollicial or unolTi. 
cial, are becoming commonplace for the 
20-year-old Matson. Just fixe days earlier 
he had set the world record of 67 feet 
1 1 '4 inches in the sholpui. W'hai else he 
may accomplish if he does not lose inter- 
est is a matter of joyous speculation 
aroundTexasA&M, where Matson, now 
a Sophomore, finally decided to enroll 
after picking through 100 scholarships. 

“I knoxx- what’s going to happen one 
of these days. ' said Baylor Track Coach 
Clyde Hart. ‘We'll see Matson standing 
on the middle platform at the Olympics, 
getting his gold medal. He'll peel otl'hi$ 
A&M warmup suit, and underneath he'll 
haxe on a cape and a big S on his chest. 
Then he'll lly axxay, and xxe'll all wonder 
whether xxc really saxx him." 

.•Mready Matson has become the most 
sought-after celebrity in track and field. 
Triangular meets xxith Matson in them 
draw about 4.00U people and can pay 

Putting shot to tfte usual clatter of cameras, 
sweat-su'lecl Matson sets Drake Relays mark. 



for most schools" track budgets in a sin- 
gleday. Last week, with three major meets 
— the Penn, Mount San Antonio and 
Drake relays — crovsding the schedule. 
Matson chose the trip to Des Moines and 
the Drake campus. There, despite an 
increasingly harried life that has made 
him begin to wonder about the pleasures 
of fame, Matson set meet records in the 
shotput and the discus and was voted 
the meet’s outstanding athlete. On Satur- 
day. \s hen he set (he shotput record \\ ith 
a — for him —piddling 63 feet 1 1 Vi inches, 
he did not even bother to remove his 
Aggie warmup clothes, The temperature 
was in the low 40s and it was raining, 
but 1 1,000 people were in the old brick 
stadium, mostly in tribute to Matson. 

Getting to Drake had not been easy. 
Matson had risen early on Thursday at 
College Station, the small central Texas 
town where A&M is located, and had 
driven through a countryside bright with 
bluebonnets to ilie Dallas airport 175 
miles away, The charter plane that was 
to take him to Des Moines was two and 
a half hours late. Once it did take olT. 
the air conditioning failed. Matson flew 
the entire way sweating, with his liead 
bent over a history book. He lost eight 
pound-s during the journey , That could 
have contributed to his comparative- 
ly poor showing. Bui he was not dis- 
turbed. Like other prodigies, he lakes his 
achievements as a matter of course. 

Back on campus at Matson 

lives in a dormitory room that is hardly 
larger than a ping-pong table, but in it 
are two beds, two desks, three chairs. 
Matson's roommate and Malson who. 
at 6 feel 6*4 and 255 pounds, is a crowd 
by himself. He eats A&M cafeteria food, 
and lie drinks a diet supplement to keep 
his weight up. 

On the walls arc Olympic pennants — 
souvenirs of Tokyo, where Malson lin- 
ished second in the shot to Dallas Long — 
and a tiger painted on black velvet. He 
has a stereo and a pan of fudge on his 
desk, and a telephone. That telephone 
he regards as his cross. He is a serious 
student in business administration with 
a better than B average, but since he has 
been breaking records week after week 
the telephone has rung constantly. 

"Fve thought about having the phone 
taken out," Matson said one afternoon 
last week. "But if I did that Fd just have 
to walk down all those stairs (four flights 
and no elevators] every time I got a call, 
and that wouldn't be any good." 


This spring, after a run-in with the 
new A&M football coach, young Gene 
Stallings. Matson considered walking 
down those concrete stairs for the last 
time. Matson played football in high 
school and was perhaps the finest bas- 
ketball player in the state. "He was the 
best defen.sivc player I've seen." said 
West Texas State Basketball Coach Jim- 
my Viramnntes. "He reminded me of 
Bill Russell," But Matson came to A&M 
to concentrate on the shot and the dis- 
cus. not on basketball or football. Dur- 
ing the recent workout one of his discus 
throws went off line and almost skulled 
somcofStuIiings' football players. When 
Matson walked over to retrieve the dis- 
cus Stallings, a product of the Bear 
Bryant school of harder knocks, told 
him in so many words to take that fun- 
ny-looking plate ami go so far away 
they would have to communicate by 
mail. Matson went up to his room and 
started packing. Luckily for the Aggies, 
friends talked Malson out of leaving. 

"I'm still not sure whether I would 
really have left. " Matson said, "but I 
was thinking about it, I doubt if very 
many people here really like this place. 
But it’s a great place to train. .And I'm 
here strictly to train and to study . The 
main reason I came here in the llrst place 
was because of the weight coach. I'mil 
Mamaliga, I need a lot ofwork with the 
weights, and .Mamaliga is the best." 

Malson is a young man of fairly sim- 
ple tastes. During his senior year at 
Pampa High School in West Texas he 
was courted by Southern Cal. The 
coaches took Matson out to the L'SC 
campus, had him squired around by 
Parry O'Brien and showed him the mov- 
ie stars, instead of being impressed. 
Matson returned home determined to 
go to either A&M or tlic University of 
Texas. "One place they took me in Cal- 
ifornia. coffee cost 50c a cup," he said. 
"I couldn't go to school out there." 

Weight and eating are vital matters 
to Matson. "1 just don't have much of 
an appetite." he said. "But 1 have to 
slay up to at least 255 because Fm not 
as strong as guys like Parry O'Brien or 
Dallas Long. My best bench press is 350 
pounds. Long's is 510. My advantage is 
in height and reach. I use my wrists and 
lingers a lot more than Long or O'Brien 
in putting the shot. I like a lot of wrist 
action." 

If there is a mystique to shotputling. 
it escapes Matson. He has tremendous 


speed and technique inside the shot ring, 
but he gets no inner feeling of magic 
power, no visionary flash of being Su- 
perman, ",As a matter of fact. I try not 
to think about a meet," he said. "1 try to 
get my mind off it completely. When 
Fm in the ring I canT tell whether Fm 
going to be good or had. Somelimes 
after Fve let the shot go I think it might 
be pretty good. But during the throw I 
never think about that part of it. When 
I set that world record. I was liiinkitig 
it wouldn't be a good throw at all. be- 
cause I was kind of tired," 

Matson does not particularly care for 
throwing the discus. His specialty is the 
shot. He uses 70' ; of his workout lime 
on the shot and flings the discus as a 
sort of aficrlhoughl. 

"There arc too many variables in the 
discus." he says. "The wind has a big 
effect, and people arc inconsistent. >'ou 
get belter as you get older. Right now. 
though. I prefer the shot. ! hope I can 
throw it for 10 more years." 

Al Oerter, who has won three straight 
Olympic championships in the discus, 
hasspoken of retiring. DallasI ong.afier 
gelling his gold medal, announced he 
was retiring and said, in effect, he might 
as well. Ivcause Matson was going to 
wipe out everybody's records anyway. 
Malson is on the way to doing that. 

But the public life has not appealed 
to him. He polished his spccchmaking 
while working as a public relations man 
for a utility company in Abilene last 
summer, but he clearly would rather 
wrestle a gorilla than make a speech. He 
gets hundreds of fan letters from kids 
asking for advice in the shot and discus, 
and he tries to answer each of them indi- 
vidually. The result is that Matson has 
to stay up very late to write letters, talk 
on the phone and study, and that makes 
it harder for him to maintain his weight. 
But at least Aggie Basketball Coach 
Shelby Metcalf has slopped asking Mat- 
son to play basketball -although iluit 
was so painful Metcalf can barely force 
himself to look at Matson on campus. 

"Fm sure it will all turn out to be 
worth it." Malson said. "In 10 years I 
can quit, and J ought to have sonic kind 
of good job or business going for me by 
then somewhere here in Texas." By then 
Malson may have to quit purely be- 
cause of Jack of competition. Already 
his appearances, like the one at Drake 
last week, are more exhibitions than 
competitive field events. end 
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THE PLAYOFF WAS CHILD’S PLAY 


Against a Los Angeles squad depleted by injuries, the Boston Celtics coasted to their seventh straight world title 
and their eighth in nine years— an awesome, if monotonous, series of performances by FRANK DEFORD 


I I is now whoJJy rcii-sonjjbie for the N;i- 
lional Baskclbiill Association to dis- 
seminate news of its annual playoffs by 
sending out lill-in-thc-blanks postcards 
the way people do from the seashore: 

"Greetings from Boston and 
Led by Bill Russell, this year the Celtics 
\\on four games to . It was their 

straight championship. Losing 
coach said this Boston team was 

the ’greatest ever.' ” 

Fill-ins for this year, in order, are; Los 
Angeles; one; seventh or umpteenth; 
iTed Schaus. 

This victory for Boston was more re- 
petitive than competitive. The Lakers put 
on a game performance without their 
All-Pro, Elgin Baylor, in a cast after an 
injury in the opening minutes of the 
Baltimore scmilinal scries. Guards Dick 
Barnett and Jim King were substantial- 
ly affected by lesser ailments, and the 
team was simply outmanned all over the 
court— at center, at the forwards, at the 
guards and on the bench. On defense, no 
team is close to the Celtics: on offense, 
they provide opponents with the most 
difficult problem in that area of pro-ball 
strategy known as match-ups. the bal- 
ancing of personnel between teams. 

So it was no surprise when Boston 
won the first two games with case— first 
in a rout, then with a good effort to top 
u good one by L.A. Boston usually suf- 
fers a letdown in the third playoff game 
(it is 2-7 in those contests) and, sure 
enough, the Celtics were so inept in this 
third game that the sellout crowd .seemed 
to take more interest in the business of 
Celtic Coach Red Auerbach's victory 
cigars. Every screwball in the place 
threw cigars at Auerbach or presented 
them to him or screamed at him about 
cigars. And the rest of the people just 
roared and roared every time it happened 
— the funniest thing since Joe Penner 
brought the house down by asking peo- 
ple if they wanted to buy a duck. 


The real beauty of the third game was 
that Jerry West's brilliant efforts were 
rewarded at least once with victory. 
Though he got outstanding help from 
Center Gene Wiley and Forward LcRoy 
Ellis in this game, it was his 43 points 
that were most important. But then Bos- 
ton came right back to win 112-99 in 
the key fourth contest, and the Celtics 
wrapped it up at home Sunday with a 
veritable slaughter. 129-96. Tra-la. 

There was, really, none of the neon 
excitement of past finals. A Lakers' vic- 
tory demanded that West ascend to im- 
possible heights. "He alone carried them 
by Baltimore," said Cincinnati's Jack 
McMahon. "And if they beat Boston 
he'd have done it again. Then you'd 
have to say he's the greatest ever." add- 
ed the man who coaches Oscar Robert- 
son. West's play had put him lirmly in 
Robertson's realm but, ironically, it 
was one of his rare had nights that 
ruined L.A.'schances in the fourth game. 

K. C. Jones, the little man's Bill Rus- 
sell, had held West firmly under control 
in the opening game, harassing him so 
that Schaus had had to relieve West of 
bringing the ball upcourt. But W'est had 
come right back with 45- and 43-poin( 
nights. "You only stop Jerry when he is 
having an off night." K. C. had said aft- 
er the first game. "Guarding him is a 
guessing game." 

Still, K. C. bothered West mightily at 
the start of the fourth game. Always 
staying between W'est and the ball, Jones 
cut Jerry’s scoring chances in half. West 
got only four shots and made but one 
in the first period, and Jones, for his 
part, stoic the ball four times. 

Los Angeles fought from 12 back, 
however, with players like Ellis, Walt 
Hazzard and Don Nelson taking up the 
slack for West, and went six up at the 
half. K. C. picked up his fourth personal 
early in the second half and hud to be 
relieved of his assignment on West. Then 


Jerry started gelling open, and it looked 
as if L.A. had a real chance to lie the 
series. But again and again, 14 out of 
15 limes in one stretch. West missed, 
almost always by a hair. 

At the other end, the Celtics began to 
improve. Inexorably they closed the gap, 
went ahead 77-74 on Tom Heinsohn's 
three-point play, and thereafter took sol- 
id control of the game. Captain Russell, 
who had spent the afternoon shopping 
for a pair of black Lev i's for .Auerbach, 
stivcd his be.st quarter of play for this 
time. And West, one of the best shooters 
in basketball, kept hitting the back rim. 
There was one more game, in Boston, 
to make it all official, but the NBA sea- 
son had finally ended in Los Angeles — 
the same way it always docs. 

It is Russell, of course, who makes 
Boston so terribly imposing, but Russell 
is mostly defense. Forgotten sometimes 
is the difficulty of trying to contend with 
the Celtics' kaleidoscope of offensive 
skills, l-lach NBA game consists of live 
different duels, and for every team in 
the league there is another that is some- 
how best suited to contain its personnel. 
Baltimore, for instance, lost to the lowly 
New 'York Knickerbockers eight out of 
10 limes this year because the Knicks 
have a front line that could handle Balti- 
more's strong forecourt— the source of 
its power. Better teams, like Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, did not match up so well 
against Baltimore's strength and lost 
more to the Bullets than they won. Vet 
both Cincy and St. Louis completely 
dominated New York. Similarly, St. 
Louis gives Los Angeles fits because the 
Hawks, as Schaus points out, are the 
one team with two corner men (Bill 
Bridges and Mike Farmer) and two 
guards (Richie Guerin and Lenny Wil- 
kens) who can contain both Baylor and 
W'est belter than most. 

But no team is Boston's nemesis. The 
only real threat to the Celtics is a single 
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pla>er. Will Chamberlain, whoever he 
plays lor— because when Chamberlain 
faces Boston. Russell nuisl eonecnirate 
on \\ lit to the point that he is unable to 
help out his teammates on defense. Nor- 
mally he nol only et>vers his own man 
under the basket bul is ready for who- 
soever manages to pierce the outer per- 
imeter of defense: against Los Angeles, 
he even went out past the foul circle to 
help double-team West ,t few times, 
Boston matches up just line against 
I os Angeles, because it has even better 
men than does St. Louis to handle West 
and Baylor K. C . Jones and Tom Sand- 
ers. in the playolTs L.A. faced two es- 
pecially tough match-up prohioins with 
the Celtics, First, with I rank Seivy re- 
tired and Barnett slowed by his groin 
injury, the I.akers had no way of con- 
taining Sam Jones, who has become the 
touchstone of the Boston attack. The 
Lakers' other problem was even more 
complicated; it bailies every team in the 
league. The man is John Havlicek. agile 
enough to play guard at 6 feet 5. and 
big enough to play forward, too. "As a 
corner man. he's the quickest in the 
league." says the I.akers' Rudy LaRusso. 


•put a little man on him. and he’ll shoot 
over him: use a big man, and he'll drive." 
Los .Angeles occasionally moved West 
undcrneuili to guard Havlicek when he 
played the corner. "It isn't hard for me 
to do. but It puts me in a bad position 
for getting back on olTense." West said. 

Havlicek may see more of that strat- 
egy next year, beeausceven he admits a 
quick small man like W'est is tougher 
on him than a slower big one. Late in 
the last game of the Philadelphia semi- 
tinals. the 76ers switched Hal Clreer un- 
derneath to guard Havlicek and put 
6-fooi-6 Chet Walker outside on K. C. 
Havlicek scored only one point there- 
after. Auerbach pooh-poohs this, how- 
ever. as no more than an isolated inci- 
dent. Also he knows that Boston gains 

if not on offense, then on defense - 
when the opposition is forced to change 
its usual style through such match-ups. 
Actually .Auerbach puts less emphasis on 
match-ups than other coaches do. which 
is nol surprising considering that he has 
Russell for his equalizer and a varied 
and versatile cast that obliges the other 
teams to worry. 

On the other hand. Auerbach gives a 


great deal of attention to psychology. 
He has had the material for all of these 
championship teams, hut it also is true 
that his outstanding players- C'ousy, 
Sharman. Ramsey. Heinsohn. Riissell- 
wcrc or are intelligent, high-key. dom- 
inant types. Somehow, though. .Auer- 
bach has kept iXTsonaliiy problems out 
of the locker room, and that has played 
an important role m Boston's remark- 
able record. W hen men like 1 red .Sehaus 
say the Celtics keep getting better, they 
may be inllucnced in part by the fact 
that the Celtics have always been a happy 
team and arc gelling no less happy. 
W hen Captain Russell came by with the 
black Levi's for Coach Auerbach the 
afternoon of the important fourth game, 
the two men laughed raucously over 
how poorly Russell had played in the 
third game. Auerbach smiled knowingly 
when Russell left, well aware that this 
session had helped Russell relax. He 
held the Levi’s up for size. "These will 
be good." he .said. "It rains a lot in 
Boston and sometimes I like to go out 
and walk in ihe ruin." 

It never seems to ram indoors for Red 
Auerbach. end 


In a typical Boston defonsi/o ploy. K.C. and Sam Jones are able to double-team Jerry West whUe Bill Russell guards the lane and two Lakers. 




CLOWNING ROOMMATES Jim Bouion (ro/7)and Phil Lin;' exemplify new Yankees. Here, Uoii* 
ion kids harmoniea-happy Lin/, a bachelor, about his preoccupation with his appearance. 


A NEW 
COMIC ACT 
IN 

NEW YORK 


The once austere Yankees are now 
dedicated to fun. They got off to 
a bad start, but who's worrying? 

by JACK MANN 


S uppose ihis guy is running up a hill 
with a gun in his hand.” said Tom 
Tresh. "He's charging the machine- 
gun ncsl single-handed, sec? And just 
then he pulls a hamstring muscle." 

■'Yeah," sitid Phil l.inz, "How come 
nobody pulls muscles but ballplayers?" 

Mickey Mantle, .sitting in the back of 
the New York Yankee bus on a ham- 
string muscle that hurt too much to 
charge first base, let alone a machine- 
gun nest, gulTawed with the rest. The 
humor iva.s lou but spirits wore high, 
which was impressive, considering that 
it was 3 a.m. and that the Yankees 
were a thousand miles away from where 
that wearying day had begun for them. 
In not much more than a week they had 
traveled from Puerto Rico to Fort Lau- 
dcidale to Jacksonville to Houston and 
now to Minnesota, but stilt there were 
laughs. Tony Kubok reviewed the "typi- 
cal Appalachian stunt" by Steve Hamil- 
ton. who escaped from the wet fury of 
one lawn sprinkler by taking a long- 
legged leap into another one. Whiley 
Ford analyzed the rocks in Phil Linz's 
head that had gotten him into a "pick- 
le" on the base paths and the luck that 
had gotten him out of it. The word 
"pickle" was leaped upon and judged 
pretty funny all by itself. The bu.s rolled 
merrily through the night. 

The Yankees may be in trouble, the 
pundits arc sitying. They were losers in 
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sprint; irainini.’ and after two chiiliiii; 
weeks of regular-season play they were 
under .50(1 and looking as lluuigh the\ 
belonged down there. Hut still there were 
laughs and an atmosphere of fun, the 
sign of a loose, tension-free ball club. 
One New V'ork sporlswriter asked, "Do 
ytui think there is such a thing as a team 
being Wo loose?" Not likely, "It's tough 
to latfgli with a loser." was the pro- 
nuneianiento of Oon Hlasingame of the 
VV'.islungltui Senators, who in hiseareer 
has played for hoili winners and loscrs. 

The principal irouhle, as usual, is sini- 
pl;, being The ^':lnkees, whi>are foreser 
obliged to equate the logical possibility 
of not winning (he pennant with the 
sinking of a har of Ivory stuip at I’roc- 
ter & Ciamble. If y ou lose a few games 
the critics start carping immediately, ."ks 
It was with -loc \le(. arthy is now and 
ever shall be- except that now it is lun 
to be a >ankce. It wasn’t always. 

Ilie evolulKin has been swift. Short 
ye.irs ago the k'ankee elublioiise lieUI all 
the carefree charm of a dentist’s olliee. 
The sounds were the ■'VVIki; dilfcrenee 
does It make?" of Vl.inlle, tlie noneom- 
niiiial grunt of k (>gi Uerra ( which would 
he magically transformed into a funny 
iiialapropisiii in a column), the grim si- 
lence ol' I rank C'rosctii, gltivvering with 
line impartiality at tlic ball bag. the re- 
porters or the new stock prospectus, the 
snarls of Roger Maris about the sporls- 
wrilers’ '•ripping me." 

Titc kankces have a picnic table in 
tile middle of their spacious, wall-to- 
wall-carpeied clubhouse, and it used to 
be iinwnllen law tliat no '•new" man 
(/.«■.. one with fewer than four \\\>rld 
Sei les cheeks in the bank) could sit at it. 
Only a brash interloper like Uyne Duren 
vlared to break it. The siHirlswnlers 
counted the days until it was f ord's 
turn to pitch. Then they would have a 
player who would talk to tliem. In be- 
tween. iliey would '■wnie Stengel.” be- 
cause Stengel and only Stengel ijouki or 
would s.i> what he thought or at least 
what he wanted to get printed in the pa- 
pers. which were and are a tool of his 
trade. 

Now there is a C rosetti who grins 
broadly at the elaborate pyrotechnics 
on the scoreboard m Houston's .-kstro- 
d<ime. an extravagantly cheap gimmick 





YANKEES co'ilinivJ 


lhat he once would have denounced as 

“bush." There is a Maris who Views big 
black newspaper headlines unfairly la- 
beling him a bar brawler and cracks only 
that "it knocked Vietnam off Page One 
and that ain't bad. " There are second- 
year men who feel free to needle elders 
who are separated from the Hall of 
E-amc only by time. There are personali- 
ties inside almost all the gray flannel 
suits. So sweeping has the metamor- 
phosis been lhat the Yankees, almost 
to a man. doubt or deny that anything 
has changed, 

"We always had fun.” said Elston 
Howard. "The manager tells you to have 
fun.” 

The manager? Fun. except for himself, 
was never a principal component of Or. 
Stengel's elixir, and indeed his over- 
whelming Presence was the factor that 
suppressed sexera! now -burgeoning per- 


sonalities. As for Yogi Berra, he more 
likely would have asked some of them 
to have just a little less fun. All Johnny 
Keane has been telling them is some 
things they didn't know, or hadn't 
thought of. about playing baseball. 
There has been only one other Yankee 
manager lately. 

"Well, yes,” said CJeneral Manager 
Ralph Houk, whose utterances for the 
record include almost as many implicit 
whereases as a Mel Allen opinion, "I 
told them you get a little more out of the 
game if you enjoy yourself. Of course, 
that can be taken two ways.” 

It can be. and it was. "Yeah, we're 
loose. I guess,” one veteran said the other 
day. "But I don't see how we could be 
any looser than we were last year." (This 
is as close as the more candid of the 
Yankees come to admitting that they be- 
trayed — the word is chosen carefully — 


Yogi last year. One or two of the most 
candid, however, believe it was the man- 
agement lhat made him a human sacri- 
fice. cynically setting him up as a son of 
visual aid in the cold war against that 
superannuated Presence who was now 
plying his trade — and gelling what he 
wanted in the papers — with the Mots. "I 
think they were afraid." the employee 
said, "of what the people would say if 
the Yankees didn't give Yogi a cliance 
to manage.") 

"What I meant." Houk explained, "is 
that when you get to the clubhouse you 
gotta be all baseball. But if you're scared 
to make a boot, you're likely to boot 
more. A certain amount of kidding 
doesn't hurl if it isn't overdone— if it's 
done in a professional way. If you kick 
one and you have a few guys get on you 
in a joking way, you get the word pretty 
good. You gotta keep loose and keep 
battling at it. you know? I mean if a guy 
pulls a roekhead move on the bases, 
and when he gels back to the dugoul 
some guys needle him some, it's belter 
than if they Just sit there and don't say 
anything. He wouldn't know what 
they're thinking and that would lighten 
him up even more." 

The Yankees had gotten the point. It 
was morning now and the bus was roll- 
ing toward Metropolitan Stadium in 
Bloomington, Minn., and the laughter 
was cascading from the rear .scats. This 
was the day the bell rang, when the 
.spring training charades were over and 
the play for pay began. Ford, the cider 
statesman, had summed it up in Puerto 
Rico eight days earlier. "Up to now." he 
said, "spring training is baloney . Yeah, 
you get in shape and all that, but those 
last days arc when it really becomes im- 
portant. This is when you have to get 
back in the habit of winning. " 

Somehow the habit had been slightly 
more elusive than usual. The Yankees 
had played three successive extra-inning 
games in Hou.sion's .Astrodome only to 
lose two of the three to the wretched, 
wretchedly named Astros. In all. they 
had lost 18 of 30 spring training games, 
a record that was one game worse than 
the previous spring's, which in turn was 
only half a game belter than that of the 
year before. Johnny Keane said early in 
training, "The reason the Yankees lose 
games in the spring is that they don't 
play their good players." Coming into 
Minnesota for Opening Hay. he admit- 
ted that the spring campaign had been 
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This is when you need something more than a soft drink. 

Nothing soft about the taste of Coca-Cola , . lifts your spirits— boosts your energy. 

things go 

better,! 
s,\vitn ^ 


Coke 
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THE TOTAL PERFORMANCE FALCON FUTURA HARDTOP 


Falcon flies you First Class 
-at low economy fares! 


First class? Falcon’s ride is tlie plushest in the compact class. 
Smoother, too- thanks to its liveh' new standard Six. Economy? 
There’s Falcon’s low initial cost, easy twicc-a-year (or 6,00()-mile) 
service schedule. And, when you couple its standard 
170 cu. in. Six to a 3-speed Cruise-O-Matic ojttion, r% 

Falcon delivers u[) to \5X more gas savings. Take a 
test drive. Find out how beantiful economv can he. 


Beat year yet to go hbrdt 
ThtDrit'eToal fhfiumaneeBS 


YANKeeS ..:,lw,n,l 

less tluin salisfacior\ . ‘TO have liked lo 
win some more games.” he said. 

The hus rolled between the piles oT 
dirty snow into the stadium, and the 
laughter continued. The humor was ob- 
scure. but seemed to center on the jester 
Joe Pcpitonc. whospeciali/es in Rabelai- 
sian comedy, Well, it had been an un- 
satisfactory spring, but the club was still 
loose. Very loose, 

The Yankees ga\c awa\ a run in a 
ragged /irsl inning, and JVpiionc did an- 
other funny thing to start the second. 
He played Jimmy Hall's grounder olf 
his chest and booted it halfway back to 
home plate. Two pilches later Hall had 
second stolen cleanly but the big. jump he 
had on Jim Bouton, the pitcher, became 
academic when Bouton's pitch bounced 
wildly olT the plate. Bob .Allison hit a 
one-hopper to the left of Kubek, the 
shortstop. Hall, assuming Tony would 
make the play, prudently retreated to- 
ward second. This distracted Kubek just 
enough .so that the ball got by Jiim, hut 
Hall's retreat to the base left him with 
no chance to score. He scored. The ball 
“stayed down" on the thawed tundra 
of the outlieki and went under Tresh's 
glo%e in center. 

I'hai set the tone of the afternoon, and 
things went on that way. .Arturo l.ope/. 
playing icfl held for Mantle in the late 
innings, set up the winning run for the 
Twins hy losing a Uy ball as though he 
were still in the Astrodome, and the 
Yanks had dropped another onc-riin job. 
making I'ne errors that were recorded. 

The defeat hurt the Yankees' standing 
and the 15,38k attendance didn't do 
much for the exchequer, but Houk was 
damned if anything was going to dam- 
age the Image he has been remolding so 
carefully. He pronounced the atrocity 
“exciting.” Tlien, in an aside to Kick 
berrcll. the Hetroit Tiger \ ice-president 
who had been a visiting tireman at the 
garite, he said the worst error of the day 
never got in the book. "Bouton throw- 
ing that damned changeup to the pitch- 
er,” be grumbled. Bouton had indeed 
served a change, a veritable lollipop, to 
Jim Kaat. who hitched his swing and 
stroked a two-run single. A reporter 
agreed that the pitch wasn’t exactly in- 
spired and Houk reversed his tick! like 
nobody since Buddy Young was slim. 
■A^eII. Kaat's a pretty good hitter.” he 
said. "You can't take chances with a guy 
like him.” 

Bouton is a thinker, and just about 
.15 
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We supply the rest. Pennsylvania’s 
new Centre Court tennis racket 
and championship balls are 
matched-calibre performers, 
magnificently responsive to 
your will to win. Take the 
uncanny balance and controlled 
flex of the thoroughbred Centre 
Court racket. Shots become 
automatic . . . your placements drop 
just where you want them. And 
the power-packed Centre Court ball 
becomes a streak of unleashed 
energy. All you need is desire 
...we’ll supply the rest. 


J 

All you need 
is desire 



Free: "Tennis Fundamentals” Instruction book 




Yours free when you buy a can of Centre Court 
balls from your sporting good.s dealer. Inside 
tips on strategy, playing to win. Get yours 
today. If your dealer is temporarily out of 
them, write us direct. 

Enclose 25 cents to cover 

cost of handling and mailing. M ^NERAL 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
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TOP QUALITY FOR 50 YEARS 
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Athletes ’ 

Athlete’s Foot Treatment 

Selected for use by the U.S. Olympic Team at Tokyo. 
Preferred by nearly all NFL and AFL trainers. 

Most often prescribed and recommended by doctors. 
Compounded with undecylenic acid, a standard Athlete’s 
Foot treatment used by the U.S. Armed Forces. 


Stay ahead of the game and 
avoid the itching, cracking and 
inflammation of Athlete’s Foot. 
Just use Desenex regularly. It’s 
as effective for the prevention as 
it is for the treatment of Athlete’s 


Foot. Get Desenex Powder or 
cooling Desenex Aerosol for day- 
time use — and Desenex Oint- 
ment for night. Desenex is guar- 
anteed to work or we’ll refund 
your money. Fair enough? 

WTS-I-HARMA< 'HAKT, RochrMor. X V m«l3 


every one of those since Gaius Cassius 
has been suspect, One of the things he'd 
been thinking of all v^intc^\^as that an 
alarming number of the alarming num- 
ber of home run balls (32) he had thrown 
last year were hit by pitchers. "Gary 
Peters." he said. "Juan Pizarro.” cor- 
rected his roommate, Linz. "I don't 
think I was doing the whole job on the 
pitchers." Bouton said. "I wasn't con- 
centrating on them. This lime 1 was try- 
ing to work on Kaat." 

Bouton concentrates on many things, 
including Linz. Ball clubs don't pair ou 
roommates by drawing numbers out of 
a hat. The old Brooklyn Dodgers figured 
that the placid Carl Erskine was a mod- 
ulating influence on the then moody, 
volatile Duke Snider, and Ciil Hodges 
had more than a little to do with the 
maturation of the red-necked Don Drys- 
dalc. Sandy Koufax* father is glad the 
tough, uncomplicated Carl Eurillo was 
his son's shepherd in his tender yea’S, 
and so on. But ball clubs never couple 
two "flakes." That can be like mixing 
nitric and hydrochloric acids. 

All rules, however, are made to !■« 
broken. A less imaginative man than 
YankecTraveling Secretary Bruce Henry 
might have hesitated to make an entry 
of Bouton and Linz because both are 
qualilicd flakes. But keeping them apart 
would have been as insensitive as split- 
ting Laurel and Hardy. Besides, it makes 
sense. Bouton is married and works at 
it; Linz is a bachelor and works — nay, 
labors- at it. Bouton has a place for 
everything and everything in its place; 
Linz is lucky his head is firmly attached. 
Bouton wakes up smiling; Linz is a mon- 
ster of frightful mien in the morning. 

Spud Murray, the Yankees' venerable 
balling practice pitcher. didn't seem the 
type, somehow, to be carrying an Ayn 
Rand hook aboard an airplane, and he 
wasn't. It belonged to Linz, who needs 
help with things like carrying books 
aboard planes. Bouton helps him all the 
lime. The phone rang m their room one 
day. and Bouton answered. The alarum 
was the voice of Linz. "Something differ- 
ent every day." Bouton said to a visitor 
as his roomie’s voice crackled from the 
phone. Bouton put it down and went 
through the room like a house detective, 
"He thinks he lost his Little Black Book," 
Bouton explained. "I packed it in his 
suitcase, but he won't be salislied unless 
I tell him I looked for it." The day be- 
fore Lin/, an otherwise amiable sort. 
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You’ll feel even safer 
with nylon cord tires 
under your belt. 


By all means, use your seat belts. But don’t slop there. Get tires made with the strongest, 
most durable lire cord available: Nylon cord. Nothing but nylon makes you feel so safe. 

Chemstrand Nylon. 

ci^Msnwro 

Aincfica'^ finest lire m.->nuf.ittuters use Chcnisinitid Nylon. C'hcmsiranil, N.Y. 1. a Division of MonSJntO 
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What bait was with professionals 
and amateurs on the Winter Tour? 
Titleist. #1 in the major tournaments 
every year since '48. 

Titleist is also #1 in pro shop sales. #1 in play 
every day. Has been for years. And this year 
Titleist is actually increasing its lead. 

Why do most professionals and top amateurs 
play Titleist? (Remember: nobody's paid to 
play Titleist.) Titleist consistency. Consistent 
length. Consistent performance. Ball after ball, 
stroke after stroke. 

Isn't that what you want? Shouldn't you, 
too, be playing the ball that's consistently#!? 
Titleist. 
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BiNG CROSBY.. 
LUCKY OPEN. . . 
PALM SPRINGS . 
PHOENIX OPEN . 
TUCSON OPEN , 
PGA SENIORS.. 
PENSACOLA.... 
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AZALEA 

GREENSBORO.. 
MASTERS.. .... 
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had vowed to reduce the city of Houston 
to oneness with Nineveh and Tyre. He 
had sent one of his custom-made shirts 
to the laundrywith one cuff link attached 
and those stupid bush people had lost 
it. “'He'll be all right after a cup of cof- 
fee,” Bouton had said reassuringly, and 
Linz was. 

The Boutons and Linzes are the peo- 
ple who were being seen but not heard 
around the Yankees a couple of years 
ago. There arc others who weren't even 
being .seen. The fact 
that Cotton [>eal. 
with only a little 
help, can knock off 
The New York 
Times Sunday cross- 
word puzzle doesn't 
make him a superior 
pitching coach, but 
his staff i.s appreci- 
ably happier than it 
was under some of 
Deal's prcdeccs-sors, 
like the humorless 
Jim Turner or even 
the cool Johnny 
Sain. Jim Hcgan.the 
bullpen coach, nev- 
er could hit much 
as a big-lcagucr. 
and Vern Benson. 

Keane's right-hand 
man. was only a 
transient in the ma- 
jors, but they lend 
any team class Just 
by being around. 

That's part of what 
has happened to the 
Yankees. The players don't know much 
about Keane yet. but they're mildly 
amazed at his baseball acumen, and that 
makes them respect him. Gaining re- 
spect is only one part of being a man- 
ager. but it's the siite qua non. 

There still will be grunts and snarls 
and silences in the Yankee clubhouse 
at times this year, bcamsc there will be 
troubles. The worst trouble, of course, 
would be a disabling injury to Mantle, 
who is as expendable to the Yankees 
as Roland was to Charlemagne at Ron- 
cesvalles, ''ril be able to run good after 
a couple of weeks." Mantle said just 
before the season beg;m, and then ran 
good after two innings, pulled ham- 
string and all. to steal a hit from the 
Twins' Tony Oliva deep in left Held, 
‘•ni settle for the same number of games 


[143] 1 played last year," he said. So 
would everyone, including the man who 
knows him best. Whitey Ford. 

“1 guess you could call him inspira- 
tional," said Ford, a pragmatist. ““First 
of all, we know he scares the other pitch- 
er. And when he's in there the guys play 
harder. Yeah, a kind of gratitude. 1 
guess, but mostly they're ashamed not 
to, if he can play the way he's hurting.” 

If he can't, there's trouble. But they 
have Hector Lopez in reserve, and Hec- 
tor is the best part- 
time hitter in base- 
ball. Or they might 
platoon Hector with 
Arturo Lopez (no 
relation), who bats 
left, throws left and 
thinks right. If Ar- 
turo Lopez can play 
major league ball, 
and it seems he can, 
he could turn out to 
be the folk hero the 
Yankees haven't 
had since they Citp- 
lurcd the Italians of 
New York in the 
'.30s and '40s with 
Lazzeri, Crosctli, 
DiMaggio and Riz- 
zuto. Arturo is a 
Puerto Riam from 
The Bronx, and not 
the high-class kind 
of Bronx. He can 
tell you about the 
currents in the Har- 
lem River around 
138th Street because 
he swam there or nowhere, and about 
the stigma he felt about going to Mort is 
High School, where you were presumed 
guilty and there was almost no way to 
establish the innocence that might pos- 
sibly gel you transferred to a school like 
Stuyvesant. 

Arturo is no kid. He tried for a time 
to get away with a faked “baseball age.” 
but it didn't work. The Yankees al- 
ready know that he never played pro- 
fessional ball until he was 24. He will 
be 28 years old this week, and he has 
served a four-year hitch of sea duly in 
the Navy and gotten married and sired 
four children and sold insurance and 
been a teller in a bank and begun study- 
ing law by mail and dropped a fly ball 
and blown his first big-league game and 
passed up the built-in alibis about sun 

coiilimiiul 



NEW YORK BOV Arlufo Lopcz may lurn 
out lo t>c (he local hero Yankees need. 
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Riders rest then mounts el QuAppeUe Valley. Saskatchewan 



Head north. Go where toll-free, uncrowded modern highways lead to spectacular sights, sophisti- 
cated cities and unspoiled places. Fish, sail, swim in warm fresh-water lakes. Scheduled rail, air and 
bus travel is always close by. No passports needed. This is Canada. Friendly. Inviting. Exciting. And 
so close to home. Modern resorts, family accommodation, lodges, motels are everywhere. So is the 
fun. Mail this coupon for your free Canadian Vacation Package, today. 
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THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 


YANKEES 


and N^ind and spongy lield and said he 
blew the play. 

You begin lo understand -\rturo v\hcn 
he tells you about his parents. His fa- 
ther repaired sewing machines and his 
mother sewed, "h was tough,” he says, 
“but they didn't quit trying. They didn't 
go on welfare like the slobs. Now my 
father is a foreman, and now I have a 
shot and that's all I want. That's alt 1 
need, because I'm physically and men- 
tally prepared to play this game." 

Loper is an American who describes 
himself as Spanish, as another would 
call himself Irish, refusing lo deny his 
heritage or lo consider it a disadvantage, 
and when he tells you something im- 
portant his handsome face lights up. 
The eyes narrow and the straight white 
teeth set and the lips curl a little; he 
looks hard, a little cruel, the way Jean 
or El Cid might have looked 
when something was very important. 
The physical you know about, because 
he is built like a lifeguard, or like the 
middle-si/cd hover he was. or like the 
guy who came up with a sore arm be- 
cause he punched somebody in the 
mouth for a very good reason and dis- 
located his thumb a few days before he 
reported to his first professional base- 
ball camp, When did he know he was 
mentally ready for hig-leaguc baseball? 
The black eyes glistened, sparkled. 

"TJiis morning,'' he said, "w hen Ralph 
Houk told me 1 had made the club. I 
still have a minimum contract, and 
1 don't have the job for sure yet— they 
have to cut two men by May 12. But 
after what I’ve had to do, and what I've 
seen my father do. what the hell is 
tough?" 

So the Yankees might have to play 
Artie l-ope/. professional. Other terri- 
ble things could happen. The left side 
of live infield could hit a composite .223. 
Maris, for all his nco-jollity. might pro- 
duce only 26 home run.s. Tresh, for all 
his potential, might hit only .246, There 
might not even be a 20-game winner on 
the pitching staff. 

Bui those were the things that hap- 
pened last year, and the Yankees won 
the pennant last year and were in the 
World Series until the very last inning 
of the seventh game, when they made 
Bob Gibson sweat like a horse for the 
final out. 

They might not be as lucky this year, 
but wliat the hell. They're nicer guys, 
and they won't finish last. end 
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You could be henpecked like this, too. 

He rents cars from National to get S&H 
Green Stamps free. His next trip will 
give him enough to get her that new port- 
able TV What's more. National features '65 Fords. 
Is he henpecked or is he shrewd? 

National Car Rental 

In Canada, it’s Tilden Rent-A-Car. 

All major credit cards, even Hertz & Avis. 


TROUSERED BY CORBIN 



ONLY CORBIN MAKES 
NATURAL SHOULDER TROUSERS® 

PRIME POPLINS with DACRON" 

Wear them and love them — our Prime Pop- 
lin trousers keep their crisp smartness! The 
more you wash them, the better they look 
and feel ! Cut in the Corbin man- 
ner for calculated comfort. As- 
sorted Corbin colors. In a high 
count 65% Dacron* polyester 
and 35% pima cotton, they also 
come in Bermuda Length Walk 
Shorts and Bathing Shorts. 

Write for the select store near- 
est you: Corbin Ltd., Dept. SM3, 

385 Fifth Ave., New York 16. 

• DuPont’s registered trademark 
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Queen of hill-climb courses and chief shrine of the incomparable Bugatti automobile, Prescott in England 
is a place where decorum never flags amid furious assaults on a stubborn slope />y KEN W. PURDY 


AND UP A TANTALIZING HILL 



driveways run up to the manor 

house on E'rescoit Hill in (Jlou- 
cestershire. I ngland. scat ol'lhe Bugatti 
Owners' Club. One. almost straight, is 
purl of a Roman road. The other, inter- 
estingly curved, was laid out when the 
house was built 50O-odd years ago, and 
is one of the best-known automobile 
hill-climb courses in the world. Half a 
dozen times a year, drivers who special- 
ize in this strange and demanding form 
of motor sport assemble at Prescott to 
assault the hill, and they go up quickly 
indeed, the record at the moment being 
4S.18 seconds. T hey come down slowly, 
down the straight Roman road, through 
an apple orchard and around to the 
starling line for another try. 

The ncvi hill climb at Prescott occurs 
this weekend, and since I am living in 
England I hope to he among the first to 
arrive and the last to leave. As an ad- 
mirer and owner of Bugattis and an oc- 
casional visitor to Prescott. I know that 
I will be able to sec more race-worthy 
specimens of these extraordinary cars 
m action than I could anywhere else on 
earth. 

Bugatti cars are no longer fast enough 
to he competitive at Prescott. The last 
time one broke a record was in 1946. 
and that was accounted a noble perform- 
ance. Only slightly less noble was the 
feat of a Bugatti coupe I coveted at Pres- 
cott a couple of summers ago. It was a 
mere 9.1 seconds slower than the win- 
ning brand-new race car, worth perhaps 
SI 5.000. 

I saw that coupe early on the morning 
of the meeting. 1 had spent litc night at 
The George, a small and ancient inn in 
VVinchconibe, a village a little way from 


Prescott. The door of the inn opens di- 
rectly on the street, and 1 had come out 
for an early walk at about 7 o'clock. A 
low. lithe Bugatti of the late 1930s just 
then appeared at the end of the crooked, 
narrow street, traveling fast; the driver 
braked hard and shifted down smartly 
for a right-angle turn and rasped off to- 
ward the hill. Alone, in that setting, the 
car looked as it migiu have looked in 
1938. whistling through a village in east- 
ern France on the run to I’ans from 
Molsheim. where the gifted and eccen- 
tric Ettore Bugatti commanded the con- 
struction of his motor cars. As the coupe 
disappeared, running with the taut gait 
characteristic of the make, nostalgia was, 
briefly, almost palpable. 

Nostalgia probably is the base root of 
all old-ear admiration. Nothing save a 
period-furnished ancient house — a 
Stalely Home --surpasses a fine motor 
ear in evocation of the past and. to Bu- 
gatlistes. there is no other breed of car. 
They say that much more than nostalgia 
motivates them. Indeed, it can be argued 
that the Bugatti automobile is among 
the half dozen most intriguing we have 
known. If sociologically less significant 
than the Model T Ford, it is considerably 
more interesting than the Rolls-Royce. 
In variety Bugatti was supreme; no other 
designer has exceeded his range of some 
55 models, running from an electrically 
propelled racing car for children to a 
ducal motor carriage w ith the w heelbase 
of a l.ondon bus and priced at S20.000 
for the bare chassis. 

Ettorc Bugatti made sports cars, tour- 
ing cars. Gran Furismo cars and racing 
cars, one type of which, winner of 1,045 
events in 1925 and 1926, is still held by 


BUGATTIS TO MAKE A CONNOISSEUR'S HEART LEAP ADORN THE PRESCOTT PADDOCK 
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Try these clubs 


These clubs are for YOU to take out to 
the practice area. They have different 
lengths, shaft flexes, weights and grips. 

You'll find them only at your Golf 
Professional's Shop. First Flight Clubs 
are custom made at no extra cost. 

SOLD ONLY IN GOLF PROFESSIONAL SHOPS 

65 30 

GOLF COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 37405 


HILL CLIMB ...nrhmf.l 

some to Ua\e been the most siiccessriil 
racing car of all time. Biigalli had much 
in common with hn70 I crrari. the pres- 
ent-day builder of the great cars that 
bear his name both Italians, former 
competition drivers, independent and 
autocratic. Bugalti is said to have re- 
fused to sell an automobile to King Zog 
of .Mbaiiia because he didn't like the 
royal table manners, and he was inclined 
to be brutal in riposte to customers who 
complained of minor defects in his cars. 
He could also be kind and generous. He 
died in Paris in I'^ldT at the age of 66, 
The factory was disorganized, having 
been occupied successively by the Cier- 
mans. the Canadians and the .Americans. 
Since the war's end hardly a handful of 
cars have been made. They are undis- 
tinguished. outmoded in design and 
overpriced. Only I'.ttore Bugaiti, it ap- 
peared. could produce a Bugatti auto- 
mobile. 

There is a deep-rooted schism between 
Bugatti owners who want to run their 
cars on the road and race them, loo. if 
possible, and those who see them as ir- 
replaceable artifacts that should be kept, 
ideally, in museums, and in dusl-frcc 
rooms at that. About 6.000 Bugaitis 
weremaderrom l9U)to 19.19. and 1.169 
are extant, an extraordinarily high sur- 
vival rate. The biggest single group is in 
the hands of a r-rench collector, britz 
Schlumpf. He has more than 100. 

Racing tempts Bugatti ow ners because 
tlie cars do well against their contem- 
poraries. A recent old-car race at the 
Bridgchampion course on Long Island 
is an example. Biigatiis finished first, 
.second, third and fourth. The lirst car to 
appear at the end of the first lap was 
a Type 51 Cirand IVix Bugatti. the sec- 
ond was a little four-cylinder Type .17, 
and for the rest of the race no one could 
get near them. 

Needless to say. their drivers were of 
the racc-and-let-the-museum-l'ogics-be- 
dainned persuasion, as are all w ho would 
oonoucr Prescott Hill. During the 27 
years of the club's ownership of Pres- 
cott. the course and the estate proper 
have been steadily improved and re- 
furbished. There is nothing about Pres- 
cott that is even vaguely reminiscent of 
the temporary, country-fair appearance 
that outstandingly characterizes most 
American race circuits. In its setting, 
green and climbing, with a view over a 
lovely valley, it is like the Watkins Glen 
course, but many more years have gone 
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Isn't it nice that you can own a car that's remarkably beautiful 
and a car that's a remarkable performer 
without buying two cars? 


It's not often that you find everything you want in one package, 
but there are exceptions. You're looking at one-the Pontiac 
Bonneville Sports Coupe. As far as looks go, this Bonneville 
can hold its own in any corrpany. And company has a tough 
timekeeping up with its performance. A 325-horsepowerengine 
is standard, and that's just for openers. If you're feeling 
exceptionally tigerish you can go all the way up to 376 hp. We 
suggest you team it with the uncanny smoothness of new Turbo 
Hydra-Matic. Underneath it ail there's the road-smoothing 


luxury of Pontiac's exclusive Wide-Track ride, Sorry you can’t 
sec the inside. It's a real treat. Elegant touches like a walnut- 
trimmed instrument panel . . . deep, soft carpeting and seats 
in your choice of rich fabric or Morrokide with an extra measure 
of cushiony padding. Makes even home seem austere. Getting 
concerned about the price? See your Pontiac dealer and let 
him put your fears to rest. 

Pontiac for 1965/ Vf>4/? Of rH£ QL//C/( mOf-TA/iCXS 
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MEN 


The fellow on the right is golf pro Jack Burke, Jr. You know his friend, 
of course. When not golfing, he sings. They are both wearing Munsing- 
wear's 2870 golf shirt. Made of Vycron® polyester and cotton mesh. 
Slays fresh-looking no matter what. Light as light, Adds comfort to your 
game. Try it next time you’re out for tee formation. $5 


JACKIE'S FRIEND IS EMPUOVED ON THE BING CROSBY SHOW 
EVERY MONDAY NIGHT. 9:30 P.M.. E.O.T,. OVER ABC-TV. 




MILL CLIMB 


into its makinki;. It is a btfuuliful site 
and it is run '.siih stunning cHicicnc\. 

Tlic compclilise hill climb is much 
more important in t'uropc than in the 
U.S., v\horc the oi'.ce-a-year l^ifcc's Peak 
event alone attracts much attention. 
The hill-climb championships of Great 
Britain and of l urope are decided on a 
scheduled round of well-known venues, 
and attract specialist drivers many of 
whom compete seriously in no other 
category. Prescott was lirst used as a 
hill climb for members only in 1938. 
but since the war it has been, with 
Sheisley Walsh and other famous hills, 
one of the sites on which the champion- 
ship of Great Britain, sponsored by the 
Royal Automobile Club, is decided. 

On meeting days, live times a year, 
two cars a minute howl up Prescott. 
They roll out of the paddock, where 
they have been parked in ragged rows 
under the apple trees while ow ners and. 
sometimes, mechanics made the lasl- 
miinitc adjustments. Many of them, 
frank racing cars, have to be push- 
started. two or three men and some- 
times an ambitious girl running head- 
down behind the car along the narrow 
single path. 

When a car rolls out of the paddock 
onto the paved road that leads up the 
hill, it will have been ‘■scrulineered" — 
given a technical examination for safe- 
ly's sake- and confirmed in the class 
for which it was entered, according to 
age. type, engine si/e. and had a num- 
ber painted on its side. It will run past 
the Memorial Gate to the starting line 
opposite the timing pavilion. Here two 
ollicials take it in charge, one chocking 
a rear wheel with a wooden wedge on a 
stick, to relieve the driver of the burden 
of keeping the car from rolling back- 
ward. the other seeing that it stops Just 
short of the electric -eye liming beam. 
A red light announces the clearing of 
the course by turning to green, the 
starter gives a thumbs-up sign to the 
driver, who snaps Ins clutch out and 
pushes prayerfully on the accelerator. 
In moving the first three or four inches 
the car closes an electrical circuit and 
starts the lOOth-sccond timer. The en- 
gine how Is. a veil of blue smoke w reathes 
the rear tires as they spin— not too much, 
the driver hopes, or ibe car will jusi sit 
there for a precious half second, and 
not too little, or it will not reach maxi- 
mum acceleration. Knowledgeable spec- 
tators. numerous at Prescott, often 



be calm 



Sheltered cove. Sunshine. See air. An island moored beyond hubbub 

and hustle. Mome.nts to savor now. cherish long. The boat? A 26-/oo( Pearson Ariel. 

Fiberglass, of course. One of twenty-some sail or power craft. Sized 

to your pleasure. Brochures naturally. Contact nearest Pearson dealer iCw 

or write: Pearson Yachts. Dept. 2E. Bristol. Rhode Island. PEARSON YACHTS 
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House of Edgeworth's annual 

PIPE-OF-THE-YEAR 


SALE (S) $11 


THE PIPE is a hand- 
rubbed Nob Hill, with 
quality features from 
imported briar bowl to 
no drip moisture trap. 

THE PACKS, two of them, 
hold either famous, cool- 
smoking Edgeworth Ready- 
rubbed, or aromatic Holiday 
Mixture. 

THEPRICE, only $1.69 fora 
whopping $2.90 value. A 
once-a-year-only offer at 
tobacco counters now. 

LARUS & BROTHtR CO.. INC. 

Richmond. Va. fine 

Tobacco Products 

Since 1877 <;4dgeu«r«^ 




shrug and turn away before a car has 
gone 50 feet. "He's had it." they say, 
and they will be right more times than 
wrong; a trace of mismanagement, too 
much eagerness, loo much caution, has 
taken a half a second off the driver's 
lime, and he will not get it back. 

However, to most of the 6.000 or 
7,000 spectators who watch a Prescott 
meeting, a car leaving the line takes off 
like a fighter plane thrown down a car- 
rier's catapult; in a really good 
getaway the car seems suddenly to dis- 
appear, vanishing in the blink of an eye 
under the arch of a small bridge a long 
stone's throw from the line; here a fast 
car will be accelerating past 70 miles an 
hour. Going into "Ettore's Bend." a 
hairpin corner which is part of an ex- 
tension recently added to the original 
course, it will very nearly touch 100, a 
velocity that appears unlikely indeed 
to anyone who has walked the course 
and noted the narrowness of the road 
and the ISC'* reversal of direction at its 
apex. A short uphill straightaway leads 
to "Pardon Hairpin," a corner named 
for the tenant farm beside it. This is a 
steeply climbing left-hand 180° bend, 
quite impossible at anything over 20-22 
miles an hour, a great pile of sand be- 
side it serving as catchment for the un- 
wise. Cars are accelerated violently out 
of Pardon along a gently curving road- 
way carved out of the side of a hill, 
through an S bend, around another 
hairpin, this of wider radius than the 


first two, and into a short straight 
through the beam of the electric eye at 
the finish line. They have then only 
to brake quickly enough to keep from 
charging into Prescott House court- 
yard, turn and coast down the return 
road. When the first competitor is half- 
way up the hill the green light flashes 
on the starting line and another Car 
screams away. 

When men go motor racing accidents 
arc inevitable, and at most Prescott 
meetings a car or two will spin or run off 
the course, but the level of competence 
of drivers is high, injuries are few and a fa- 
tality is a great rarity. Fire equipment, 
an ambulance and a hospital hut are at 
the ready. A call for doctors to look after 
a woman driver who had cut her fore- 
head while loading her car on its trailer at 
one meeting was immediately answered 
by five assorted medics, but the girl's 
name had been announced, she was ex- 
traordinarily pretty, so perhaps the inci- 
dent does not furnish a fair example. The 
marshals posted all along the course 
are expert in assaying ability, and a driv- 
er who demonstrates an excess of enthu- 
siasm over skill is likely to find his entry 
firmly rejected the next time. If a cat 
runs a wheel through the sandpiles 
strategically placed here and there and 
scatters sand on the road, men with push 
brooms will deal with it while exhaust 
smoke is still hanging in the air. 

Prescott's ellicienc\ is deceptive and 
underplayed. Anyone who sees much mo- 

coniimied 



CHARGING UP Prcvcoit Hill in his Type 44 Bugatli roadster. W. M. Pieters strives for the subtle 
combination of foot, balance and timing that make a superior run. One slight mistake will niin ii. 
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Star-spangled money saver 


Used properly, this red, 
white and blue ^vriting 
“tool” can take care of your 
money-saving problems in a 
single stroke. 

You just grasp it firmly 
and put your John Hancock 
on an application for the 
Payroll Savmgs Plan where you work. 
(Note small picture.) 

This authorizes your employer to make 
your savings automatic. He sets aside a 
small amount from your check each pay- 
day toward the purchase of United States 
Savings Bonds. 


The amount can be any size. The im- 
portant thing is it’s saved regularly. 

Don’t worry if you have to use an or- 
dinary pen instead of a star-spangled one. 
You’ll get a nice star-spangled feeling to 
make up for it. 


Quick focfs obouf Series E Savings Bonds 

V You get back $4 for every $3 at maturity 

V You can get your money when you need it 

1/ You pay no state or local income tax on tlie interest 
and can defer federal lax until you cash the liond. 

V Your Bonds arc replaced free if lost, destroyed or 
stolen 

Buy £ Bond$ fot growth— H Bonds (or current incoma 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 

STAR-SPANGLED SAVINGS PLAN 

FOR ALL AMERICANS ' 




HILL CLIMB 
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When trees look a mile high . . . wedge it up and 
over . . . nothing outclimbs Maxfli. Cut the dog-leg 
I ...no ball out-drives Maxili. Co for long putts 
I ... Maxfli holds your line from anywhere on the 
i jMWP-v'rai' S green, Maxfli stays white as the day you buy it. 
”******* Sold by your professional. Try one. 



Magnavox now costs so little, 
why settle for less? 


This beautiful compact TV costs only $99.90.. .an incredibly low 
price for Magnavox quality. You get sharp, stable pictures even 
from distant stations: famous Magnavox sound; the reliability of 
exclusive Magnavox Bonded Circuitry plus many other advanced 
features. See the wide variety of TV mode Is... sold direct through 
Magnavox franchised dealers 


(listed in Yellow Pages), saving 
you middleman costs. 


l\/l a Q no vo:>c 


tor racing is used to being badgered by 
officious policemen and guards, ama- 
teur and profe.s,siona]. .Sebringin Florida 
and the Mon/a circuit in Italy are noted 
for this kind of bullying. At Prescott one 
may notice a bobby covertly checking 
the color of a lapel badge out of the cor- 
ner of his eye. but I have not heard of 
anyone's being made to stand and deliver 
identitication, and I have no doubt it 
would be thought a barbarism. Prescott's 
air is decorous and urbane, and if the 
officials arc tolerant it is equally true 
that none among the spectators feci that 



WARMING UP a rare Type 59, Owner W. A. 
Taylor and mechanic make final adjuslinenis. 


a IO-.shilling paddock-admission ticket 
entitles the bearer to make loud noises 
or even to wear a funny hat. 

To open a meeting, the mayor of 
Cheltenham, at live miles distance the 
nearest sizable town, will be driven se- 
dately up the course in his Armstrong 
Siddeley Sapphire. Just before Etlore's 
Bend, the car will stop at the foot of the 
gravel path leading to the Steward's En- 
closure. ThechautTcur will open the door 
and the mayor will be greeted by a wel- 
coming committee, perhaps including 
B.O.C'. President Eric Giles, Vice-Pres- 
ident 1.. J. Roy Taylor and R. C. Sy- 
mondson, chairman of the council, or 
Godfrey Eaton, the club secretary. Inside 
the enclosure, sherry and hors d'oeuvres 
will be served. Twenty minutes later the 

•.oxUnm-t! 
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PRODUCT OF U -S A. . DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN • 90 PROOF • lOOli GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS ■ W. i A. 6ILBEY, LTD. • OiSIR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 



With London so damp, how can Gilbey’s be so dry? 


3 


Born in London in 1857, Gilbey's created an exclusive London Dry gin formula. It produces a 
unique gin crispness that makes martinis snappier, tall drinks brisker. It makes drinking Gilbey’s 
a pleasure. Try Gilbey’s Gin and taste why “The world agrees on 'Gilbey's, please'!'' 

Crisp, London Dry GILBEY’S GIN 





New in ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer: 
V-8 ‘Vigilante’ powerhouse & 
famous Turbo Hydra-Matie 



Teamed up with 
‘Jeep’ 4' wheel drive. 


The ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer now offers a new 
combination of options— that gives you a 
blend of power and traction and smooth, 
easy driving you won’t find in any other 
wagon! 

That big new 250 hp V-8 'Vigilante' gives 
you new "zip'' on the highway. ..plus lots 
of reserve power in 4-wheel drive. 

And with famous Turbo Hydra-Matic 
automatic transmission you get quicker, 
quieter, more responsive shifting. ..you 


can’t beat it for smoothness. 

But that's just part of it! You can also 
get new power steering ... so gentle, a 
woman can park this Wagoneer with 
one finger! 

And to make 4-wheel drive even more 
effective with automatic transmission, 
we've added a low range to the transfer 
case ... so you can now handle even 
tougher, more treacherous driving situa- 
tions. On the road ... off the road— it han- 


dles just about anything nature puts in its 
way . . .hills, snow, mud, even deep sand. 

In short, this Wagoneer offers every- 
thing you want in a smart wagon: a husky 
V-8, Turbo Hydra-Malic* automatic trans- 
mission. Great power steering, power 
brakes- Lots of load space. Plus ... the 
big extra of 'Jeep' 4- wheel drive! See your 
'Jeep' dealer and test drive the ‘Jeep’ 
Wagoneer. ..one of the "Unstoppables”! 
KAISER Jeep CORRORATION 

TOLEDO 1. OniO 


MILL CLIMB ■ 

mayor uill dcpari down the lull, some 
Ollier notable will drive a distinguished 
or historic car to the top and the course 
will be declared oivcn. 

It IS a pretty sight J'rom any vantage 
point — the brightly painted, improbably 
shiny toylike cars scaiicred around on 
the deep-green linglish grass, the show ol' 
Hags of many countries lining the start- 
ing line and. in ihe middle ground, the 
blue C'otsvvold Hills. There is constant 
movement. People do not stand long m 
one place at Pre.scoit. They move about, 
across the lawns, up the sloping meadow 
to look at the new loop of the circuit 
or. on the other side, along a woodland 
sort of walk. Shooting sticks arc much 
seen, including the H.O.C. version, winch 
is a big blue, gold and black umbrella 
as well. There are a small restaurant and 
a big bar. both busy. There are tiny, 
candy-slnpcd ice-cream tents and a big- 
ger one. a sandy-linen color, covering a 
discreet display of H.O.C. accessories: 
culT links, bla/ers, car badges and the 
like. \\ hether the day is one of practice 
or competition meetings are two-day 
affairs a lunch interval is declared at 
one o’clock. There are picnics of vary- 
ing degrees of elegance. .At one meeting 
in May. one o'clock found me near the 
improbably erudite Laurence i*omerov. 
dean of the world's technical motivnng 
journalists. "Come with us." he said, 
"and take some solids." The solids had 
Iveen stowed in the bool of liis Rolls- 
Royce. and we look them olT the folding 
tables in the cur. Nearby a four-foot-iong 
wicker hamper, glossy with the varnish 
of many years, was opened to provide 
lobster and hock for six, A little way olT 
in the paddock a redheaded schoolboy 
of about l.T who liad pitched a bedroll 
and a tiny pup tent neatly under a tree, 
was spooning briskly ilirough a cold can 
of curried baked beans and raisins. 

Before 2 o'clock uiumiHled engines 
were running, and noi long afterward 
ihe first car went up the hill, its driver 
staring ahead with the cuiiously desper- 
ate but restrained air of a man who 
knows he cannot do what he is trying 
to do: make a perfect run up Prescott. 
Like some other games that appear to 
be childishly simple for example, law n 
bowls and curling — hill climbing is sub- 
tly and fiendishly difticult. It is perhaps 
Ihe purest form of motor racing. In a 
200-milc Grand Prix race or a five-day 
mountain rally a driver may make two 
or three little mistakes, compensate for 





the civilized cigar! 

Built like a filter cigarette. 
Mild as a cigar can get. 
Pleasure without inhaling. 

MEET OMEGA TODAY AT YOUR TAVORiTE TOBACCO COUNTER. 
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No Scotch 
improves 
the flavour 
of water 


like 


Teachers 



o'"’'”'* 

; Teacher’s 


Blended Scoich V.'hiiK/.as Proof •CScnic(\’lin i. Co„ N.Y. 


ihcm later and go on to win. In a liill 
climb one mistake ruins the run. And 
nothing can be covered up. bvory foot 
of the course is under obscrvtition — in- 
deed. there are places where scrutiny is 
so close that a spectator can look into 
the cockpit and see how many revolu- 
tions a minute the engine tachometer is 
showing. 

"Hill climbing is potentially the most 
dangerous form of motor racing," Tony 
Marsh told me a few minutes before he 
broke the Prescott course record, "be- 
cause you're going llat-out the whole 
time. If you run the least bit slower than 
your absolute llat-out maximum you'll 
fail, and that means that you're on the 
ragged edge of losing the car all the way 
up the hill. On the other hand, any thing 
that happens is your own fault: there are 
no other competitors running beside you 
to louse you up." 

Mere possession of nerve enough to 
Hattcn the accelerator pedal is not 
enough: the car in which Marsh did 
his 48.>l4-second run — since reduced to 
48.18 by Peter Boshier-Joncs — can be 
geared to do 180 miles an hour, and a 
heavy foot would merely put it off the 
course before it was out of sight of the 
starling line. An intimate knowledge of 
(he hill, balance, timing and a full com- 
plement of driving skills arc required to 
bring a man even close to a respectable 
time up Prescott. And once close, once 
within sight of the eternally elusive per- 
fect run. they will come back again and 
again, whether they're running for fun 
or trying for the British Hill Climb 
Championship. They come year after 
year. They come every time the course 
is open, for a regular meeting or a closed 
members' event, to take their practice 
runs and their two under the timer. They 
stalk about the paddock peering at oth- 
er cars, looking for the odd modiheation 
that may be giving another man half a 
second or a fifth, In the purpling dusk 
one may sec three or four of them stand- 
ing clustered around a great boxy Type 
46 Bugatti or eight-liter Bentley, using 
the opened boot lid as a (able, having a 
drop of Scotch, staring now and then 
at the silent, stubborn hill, impatient for 
tomorrow and another go at it. The hill 
will alway.s be there, and 1 am sure that 
long after the last Grand Prix Bugatti. 
spurning wcll-descrvcd rest in a museum, 
has screamed to the top of it. the B.O.C. 
will still be sending cars up. one every 
30 seconds. end 
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The 

five leading 
golf balls 
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Registered Royal ... the only ball 
that conies with this stamped-on 
proof that It will give you distance 
and accuracy unsurpassed by 
any other ball. 

No Royal* golf ball can be 
registered and sold until it has 
passed incredible quality-control 
standards, second to none. 
Standards that Include 9 days of 
tests— 52 separate trials— and a 
final, scrupulous Individual 
inspection. 

That's why the registration 
number on every ball is your proof 
Registered Royal will give you 
distance and accuracy unsurpassed 
by any other ball. 

Been playing another leading 
ball iust out of habit? Play a round 
with a Registered Royal . . . and 
watch a habit be broken. 

Sold only through 
golf professional shops. 

Royal Oolf Equipment 



PEOPLE 


Whal is 4 feel inches tall, 
wears a pink sweater, black 
slacks and lavender sneakers 
and runs around the reservoir 
in Central Park at least once a 
week? An opera singer. Klaine 
Malbin who runs to 

improve her breath control, says 
she must "get back in shape" 
after a European trip, particu- 
larly since her next engagement 
is in Colorado. “Singers often 
get di/zy and breathless until 
they acclimate to the uititude," 
says Miss Malbin. "It happened 
to me before in Denver." Miss 
Malbin hud belter make that 
two laps around the reservoir. 
Denver’s altitude is 5.280 feet; 
Central City, where she will do 
Massenet’s Mauon for eight 
weeks, is 8,560 feet up. 

One of the best-known of those 
footsore winners of a consola- 
tory beef stew at the Boston 
Marathon was Dr. Erich Segal, 
playwright and Yale professor. 
How did Professor Segal escape 
from his Monday class to run? 
Simple. He scheduled an exam 
and had a proctor conduct it. 
Segal passed his own personal 
exam — the 26 miles 385 yards 
in 2:57:36. 



Representative Charles Weltner. 
Democratic Congressman from 
Atlanta and a man of commend- 
able energy, built a tree house 
for his four children. Very soon 
he got an apparently clairvoyant 
letter from a small constituent. 
"Please send me tree-house 
plan." the letter said. Congress- 
man Weltner consulted the Li- 
brary of Congress for some good 
tree-house plans and found it 
had none, so he sketched his 
own plan and sent it to the 
young man. The boy built the 
tree house. His friends saw it 
and wanted tree houses of their 
own. Word spread and demand 
grew. Now, with the spring rush 
on, Weltner is mimeographing 
the sketched plan and sending a 
copy to any boy who requests 
one. "Tree-house building is 
good grass-roots politics,” says 
Congressman Weltner. 

.lack Nicklaus has been named 
Sportsman of the Month by the- 
Chunky Candy Corporation. 
He will receive, as his award, 
a year’s supply of candy bars. 
Old Nick candy bars. 

Lust place in the hrst-bull 
league: Mayor Tom Johnson of 
Thomasville, N.C., scheduled to 
open the Thomasville Hi-Toms’ 
Western Carolinas League sea- 
son, got his sign, wound up and 
threw. Unfortunately, he threw 
wide — way wide. Hit by pitched 
ball; Sharon Finch. Miss North 
Carolina, while talking with a 
television sportscasier well out 
of the normal strike zone. 

Robert Wagner’s requisition 
for a fourth term as mayor of 
New York just might not be 
filled quite as mechanically as 
the previous three. Jackie Rob- 
inson. a tradition-breaker in 
baseball, too, "scored Incredi- 
bly well" in a poll conducted 
recently by the New York 
Young Republican Club. 

Dr. Harvey C. Bunke, new pres- \ 
idem of Western Washington | 
State College, is an avid skier . 
and mountaineer, a sailor and I 
island explorer. He also zips i 


down the sidewalk in front of 
the presidential residence on a 
skateboard. The Blue Bird 
branch of the Camp Fire Girls 
should have been forewarned. 
When Dr. Bunkeand 9-year-old 
daughter Christine were invited 
to participate in the Blue Birds’ 
annual kite-flying contest, the 
Bunke team not only won but 
put kites up in still air and con- 
ducted them through aerial ac- 
robatics. Turns out that Hunkc. 
when he was a young faculty 
member at the State University 
of Iowa, spent many hours with 
students applying theories of 
aerodynamics to kite-flying and 
construction. The Blue Birds 
had been had by pros. 

Four-year-old John Kennedy 
won his first skiing champion- 
ship. Competing at Stratton 
Mountain on Easter Sunday, 
John-John collected more East- 
er eggs than any other contest- 
ant. "He got a whole sackful." 
s;iid an official of the egg hunt 
on skis. 

Jim Norris, millionaire owner of 
the Chicago Black Hawks, was 
sitting around playing lOc limit j 
seven-card stud with some hock- 


ey writers. "Jim, were you real- 
ly serious about the million- 
dollar offer you made for Frank 
Mahovlich?" asked one writer, 
looking up from his cards. "I 
certainly was," Norris said. 
"I’ll tell you something else. 
Right now I’d give Toronto a 
millionanda half fur Mahovlich 
and Bob Pulford." The writers 
looked impressed. "It’s your 
call." said one finally. "The bet’s 
a dime.” Norris checked his 
cards, then tossed them away. 
"Not worth it,” he said. 

The name was the same. The 
physical resemblance was star- 
tling. His moves revived memo- 
ries among oldtimers. Lawrence 
Peter Berra caught a flawless 
game, threw out a would-be base 
stealer and drove in the winning 
run. There the similarity ended. 
Montclair (N.J.) Academy's 15- 
year-old catcher batted right- 
handed. And Yogi’s son used a 
Camilo Carreon mitt. 

I T/te Prince of Wales 
With other males 
Rode out to play some polo. 

As mother cheered 
Charles engineered 
The contest's winning golo. 
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Blended Whiskey B6 Proof • 37H% Straight Whiskies 4 Years or More Old • 62H% 
Grain Neutral Spirits • Clcnmore Distilleries Co.,Louisvillc-Owcnsboro, Ky. 0 1963 



Old Thompson is the quiet blend. Surprisingly light, satisfyingly smooth. Exclusive 
wed-in-the-wood blending is your assurance that every mellow sip of Old Thompson 
— mixed or straight — will meet you and your yx rpU^TV /f T)C/^XT 

guests with quiet good taste, wed-in-the wood VjJuU i ilL/iVir 





SHOOTING /Z?i//7ca/7 Bames 


Some bright, icy birds 
chaiienge day pigeons 

Colorful ice targets that can be quickly frozen may replace clay 
pigeons and bring down the high cost of trap and skeet shooting 


I n the years since the clay pigeon first 
took to ilie air in the 1860s. trap and 
skeet shooting have become so popular 
in the U.S, that in 1964 more than 100.- 
(X)0 shotguiincrs plunked down S50 mil- 
lion to bang away at .100 million tar- 
gets. Yet. oddly, the very growth of these 
shotgun games has been inhibited by 
the high cost and the unreliability of 
clay targets. Now, thanks to three in- 
ventors from BulTaio. targets made of 
ice and colored with glistening lluores- 
eent dyes [opposite) may have a pro- 
found elTcct on the clay-target market 
and revolutionize shotgun shooting. 

These unique ice pigeons meet all of 
the clay-target specifications for size, 
shape and flight characteristics, further- 
more. they not only break as easily as 
clays when hit by a load ofshot but they 
shatter in a burst of brilliant color in sun- 
light or under floodlights at night, and 
their tracerlike trajectories make ice pi- 
geons easier for shooters to pick up and 
follow. More important, ice pigeons 
help to bring down the high cost of tar- 
get shooting, hxplains co-inventor John 
C'. Kaluzny. a former New \ork state 
.skeet champion and a process engineer: 
"Neither the American Trap Associa- 
tion nor the National Skeet Shooting 
Association specilies that targets be 
made of clay. And w ho needs it? Clay is 
expensive and as fragile as glass. The 
slightest crack or chip renders a clay 
target useless, and whole cases of clays 
are frequently damaged in shipping or 
handling before they ever reach the trap 
or skeet house. All these problems and 
many others would be eliminated by 
manufacturing ice targets quickly and 

RICHA»0 M((n 


economically with refrigeration units in- 
stalled right in trap and skeet houses." 

Kaluzny and his partners — David 
Meyer, a mechanical engineer who did 
most of the designing, and Richard E. 
McPherson, a government contract ad- 
ministrator spent almost three years 
developing the idea. Their ice-target- 
making machine will turn out [verfect ice 
pigeons as fast as any trap or skeet 
squad could want them. By the inven- 
tors’ conservative estimate, shooting 
clubs that install ice machines could of- 
fer shotgunners four rounds of ice pi- 
geons for the same price as they now pay 
for one round of clays. 

Ice pigeons have other inherent ad- 
vantages. No longer will trap or skeet 
fields be littered with piles of clay-target 
debris, ^^ith the first breath of warm 
air. icc-pigeon fragments melt and soak 
into the ground. C'hcmicaJly inert dyes 
preclude any danger to vegetation, 
birds or animals. C'lubs need not invest 
a sizable chunk of money in clay-target 
inventory. Says Dick .McPherson: "The 
whole idea is really rather simple, hlcxi- 
ble molds on a conveyer belt are filled 
with precisely metered amounts of wa- 
ter and dye and ixtssed through freezing 
chambers. The frozen targets arc then re- 
leased from the molds and fed directly 
from the machine onto the throwing 
arm of the trap, one at a lime."' 

The machine produces only uniform 
targets. "The secret." says McPherson, 
"is in the molds, which allow frozen 
targets to pop out undamaged." No 
longer will shooters be unnerved by 
damaged clays that disintegrate when 
ejected from the trap. And on hot days 


a melting target automatically will he 
dropped from the throwing arm and im- 
mediately replaced with a new one. 

Water is supplied to the target-making 
machine through reservoir tanks or a 
permanent system of pipes. .A few gal- 
lons go a long way. "There are about 
four liquid ounces to a target." says Mc- 
Pherson. "and at least ,12 targets to the 
gallon. SS’e may eventually be able to 
increase that ligure." Color dyes can Ix’ 
altered to suit the lighting conditions 
and backgrounds. With only a few mi- 
nor adjustments any automatic trap ma- 
chine can be converted to throw ice 
pigeons. 

The inventors have patented their ma- 
chine and have a patent pending on the 
target. \Miat they do not yet have is a 
working model. Explains McPherson: 
"We hope to sell the whole package to a 
manufacturer in the sporting arms and 
ammunition industry.” McPherson does 
not expect to make clay targets obsolete 
overnight. Serious shotgunners compet- 
ing in registered shoots may be reluctant 
at first to switch from clay to ice. and 
for the thousands of occasional shoot- 
ers who throw clays with inexpensive 
hand traps, ice pigeons are impracticable. 
I'he inventors may even have some com- 
petition from the Japanese, who arc try- 
ing to find an economical method of re- 
molding broken clays into new targets, 
and from at least one U.S. manufacturer 
who is working witli new materials that 
could be molded in.siantaneou.sly into 
targets in trap and skeet houses. 

lAcn though ice pigeons are not yet 
available to shooters. McPherson and 
his partners arc already dreaming up 
ways to improve them. "\N'c hope to 
make our targets scream by putting in- 
dentations or vents into the molds." says 
John Kaluzny. "It would add more ex- 
citement to shooting and make it easier 
for referees to call dead or lost birds in 
registered shoots." The inventors may 
even try to take the bang out of shooting 
by developing some sort of "silent shot- 
gun" loaded with a secret ingredient that 
would break ice targets. "The day may 
come," says Kaluzny, "when it will be 
possible to shoot trap and skeet at drive- 
in ranges right in the middle of town 
without disturbing the neighbors." end 
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MOTOR sports^SoA Ottum 

Who 

said the Offy 
was dead? 

Not Jim McEtreath — he scored 
with the old banger at Trenton 

T rcnion is a grim, baltlesliip-gray tov\n 
lliat announces ilscif al the en- 
trance to the New Jersey Stale Fair 
Grounds -as the Indianapolis of the 
Fast. Its annual spring 100-mile auto 
race is billed as an out-of-town opening 
forlhe Memorial DaySOO. ItolTcrssome 
of the same cars and their all-star driv- 
ers. Tltere arc the familiar cannon bursts 
overhead, the bunting, the balloons and 
the hot dogs that taste faintly of card- 
board. Finally, Trenton hints that the 
driver who wins the warmup will be the 
man to beat al Indy. Much of this is 
valid promotion. But if that last pari is 
valid, a lot of folks at l\>rd Motor Com- 
pany arc going to lie down and cry. 

Last Sunday al Trenton, 21 cars start- 
ed and 12 finished a race that proved: 
I) auto racing is still the marvelously 
mixed-up, unpredictable sport it has al- 


ways Iveen; 2) it promises to be just that 
sort of Indy: and 3) yes, traditionalist, 
there will always be an OtTenhauser. 

For a while Sunday the 22.350 fans 
at Trenton’s one-mile blacktop track in- 
deed seemed to be viewing a preshrunk 
Indy. There was liie fastest qualilier. 1 964 
Indianapolis winner A. J, F-'ovt. silting 
on the pole in a low, wide white car. It 
was a beefed-up 1964 Lotus with a new 
four-camsliaft f ord engine mounted 
close behind Hoyt's head, spaghetti-like 
exhaust pipes curling above. Beside Foyt 
was fellow Texan Jim Mchlrealh in a 
glittering metallic maroon 1964 Brab- 
ham. also much rew orked by Ow ncr Jack 
Zink, and with an old reliable Otfy sting- 
er in the tail. In the third starting posi- 
tion was Rodger Ward. 44 years old and 
a iwo-linie Indianapolis w inner, with his 
1964 Watson-Ford. equally revamped. 
Angry about the way his car was func- 
tioning. he said, ”1 feel Just like the 
grapes of wrath." .Mso. he had forgotten 
to bring his special thin-soled racing 
shoes and was wearing a pair of $3 sneak- 
ers he hud bought at the Trenton Sears 
& Roebuck. Other prime Indy contend- 
ers lined up behind them: veterans Bud 
Tingclstad (Halibrand-Ford) and Don 
Branson (OtTy roadster), the racy new- 
comer Mario Andretti (OlTy roadster). 

The familiar crew of Ford Motor Com- 
pany officials was at tracksidc to see 
Ford man Foyt leap away to a com- 
manding early lead. F'irst he had to 
overtake OfFenhauser man McElreath. a 
37-ycar-old charger w ho then raced sw ift- 
ly and smoothly in second place. Ford 
man Ward held steady in third place, 
threatening McElreath in the turns. 1 hen 


it began to shower, and things began to 
go to pieces. 

By the 33rd lap Foyt was in the pits. 
He climbed out of his car. into his parka, 
and shrugged. .\ rear suspension purl 
Itad broken, he explained unconcerned- 
ly, On the track Rodger Ward’s car had 
gone out with a burst of smoke. .-X fuel 
line had pulled loose. 

By the 4t)th lap. the held was thinning 
fast, and only OU’enliauser-powcreJ 
cars remained — except for one maverick 
Chevrolct-engincd machine. 

McElreath rode on to victory, with 
-Andretti making brave but futile dashes 
at him in the corners. The speed of the 
race had hit 106.824 mph when Foyt 
led, but it dropped into the 90s and 
linally averaged out at 97,184 mph, Al 
87 laps, with the rain thickening, the 
race was halted and McElreath was 
llagged into the winner's circle. 

"I was playing it real cautious," he 
said. "The track was slick, and 1 am just 
glad nobody got hurl." 

The only thing hurt was Ford's pride. 
The engines seemed to be running line, 
but at Trenton and elsewhere the people 
using them were finding nasty bugs in 
other hardware. Attempting to qualify 
at Trenton. Lloyd Ruby, for example, 
smacked a wall w iih his Halibrand-Ford 
when the throttle linkage jammed. This 
was the latest in a series of such throttle 
hangups in new Ford-powered cars, 

"We have licked everything in racing 
but these damned imponderables." said 
a Ford spokesman. "We have an engine 
that turns out 475 to 500 hp. as com- 
pared with 440 or so for the Offies. In 
theory the OtTenhauser cannot outper- 
form us. There is no ur/v they can out- 
perform us. But look at today." 

Foyt. while running, had broken the 
track records at 10, 20 and 30 laps. But 
no Ford had finished, and you can't 
very well beat the Otfies that way. Ford 
certainly did not view Trenton as an 
Indy preview, but as a bug eradicator, 
and vv ith such superstars as Parnell i Jones 
and Scotland’s Jimmy Clark ready to 
join Foyt and Ward in F-'ord-powered 
racers in the Indy lineup. Dearborn 
should be the heavy favorite on May 31. 

The boys with the fiil-guns haven't a 
moment to lose, though. There's life in 
the Offy yet. and from the look of the 
wide smile on McElrcath's wide face at 
Trenton, bigjim has a little maroon bug 
that will take a powerful lot of spraying 
away. eno 
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How 
to 

feel like 
a million for 
only 


Wear new Jockey Suprel ' underwear 



Funny how new Jockey Suprel underwear can make 
you feel like a millionaire. It's because this is the 
softest, most luxurious underwear ever. The air-con- 
ditioned mesh fabric lets your body breathe in a new 
kind of comfort. Jockey Suprel un- 
derwear has a blend of 50% Kodel® IV 
polyester and 50% combed cotton 
that makes it stay whiter, wear longer, 


dry faster and feel better than any other underwear. 
It's amazing what this new deluxe quality Jockey un- 
derwear can do for your frame of mind. You look won- 
derful because you feel v/onderful. That's the power 
of positively luxurious underwear. No 
millionaire ever had it so soft! Briefs 
$1.50 . . . T-Shirt $2.00 . . . Undershirt 
$1.50. Also available in solid fabric. 




GOLF / Dan Jenkins 


You’re nobody 
till somebody hates you 

And the somebodies of the pro tour can be excused if they are becoming 
peevish, for the nobodies are making the headlines and getting rich 


The foolishness began on a Saturday 
* in late January when three million 
frcsh-fro/cn golf fans, keen for a glimpse 
of Arnold Palmer and sunlight, squinted 
into their television sets and saw Roeky 
Thompson instead. He was a young man 
wearing a sweater, a eup and the apolo- 
getic grin of a nobody who had some- 
how taken the third-round lead of the 
Bing Crosby bTational Pro-Amateur. 
The question occurring to everyone, of’ 
course, was; Rocky Tom wlm'.' 'Rocky 
Thompson of Wichita Falls." the an- 
nouncer assured the world. "There you 
have him. He leads this tournament by 
two shots over Rob Harris and Harold 
Kneece!" Harrison Meecv. did he say? 
It was exactly then, in that moment of 


snapping rabbit cars.angrily twisted ver- 
tical knobsand kicked-in 27-inch screens, 
that the PCA tour of 1965 started to 
look as much like itself as Tuesday Weld 
looks like the Queen of England. 

In the weeks that have followed— ex- 
cept for the rare one recently when Jack 
Nicklaus won the Masters over Gary 
Player and Palmer — the lour has seemed 
to be dominated by names usually found 
among those who miss the cm at the 
Cajun Classic. Unknowns have won fne 
of the 15 major tournaments that have 
been played. The current list of the lop 
25 money winners, compared to a year 
ago at the same time, reads like the Des 
Moines phone book. Only fne of I964's 
lop 30 money winners Itave managed 


lo win, The closest coni|X'lilion in years 
is under way for places on the Ryder 
Cup team, which will be selected in mid- 
.August. You know it has lo be close 
if a man named Jack McGowan — not 
1-itller. Wall or I ord but A/rO'oua/i — is 
in contention. Finally. Homcro Blancas, 
a rookie pro who was primarily dis- 
tinguished two w eeks ago on Sports Net- 
work's telecast of the Houston Classic 
by a pair of ballooning trousers that 
could have carried f)avid Niven around 
the world in 80 days, has set a new PG.A 
record for pri/e money in his first tour- 
nament. Moored to earth at Houston. 
Homero won S2.425, tying for seventh as 
if he were fully expected to do so. 

I hc newspaper headlines liavc said it 
best. There was. for example, the drama 
of the Lucky International at San Fran- 
cisco. DICKINSON. MONTOOMtRV. BAIRD. 
McCiOW’AN AND ARCIll R SHARI- ilRSI- 

ROLND i-hAD. Gne had to assume chat 
this added up to Gardner Dickinson, 
who is a somebody, plus an obscure law 
firm from Sausaliio. It was .Archer, a 
lean newcomer who had labored as a 
cowboy to get some backing for the lour, 
who eventually won. 

.After that came the Bob Hope Desert 
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Fortrel 

the fiber that keeps this suit 
wrinkle-free all day 


‘Botany’ 500 suit tailored by Daroff of Philadelphia for the man who appreci- 
ates smooth performance under stress. Like Dan Gurney, international racing 
driver. Fortrel keeps wrinkles out, lets this suit finish the day as fresh and crisp 
as it started. Styled in a handsome lightweight fabric of F ortrel polyester a nd 
worsted wool . Available in two and three button styles. In a complete range of 
patterns and sizes. About $60. At 'Botany’ 500 dealers. Write Celanese for the 
name of the store nearest you. 


Fortrel...a C~ contemporary fiber 



Are smaller cars getting more expensive, 
or does a Chrysler cost less these days? 



If you've shopped around lately, you know there is very little real 
price difference between big cars and some of the fancied-up 
smaller ones. 

For example, the Chrysler shown below with power steering, 
power brakes, automatic transmission, V-8 engine, radio, heater, 
bucket seats and whitewalls is priced just a few dollars a month 
more than the most popular smaller cars, comparably equipped. 

And remember, we're talking about a full-sized Chrysler, not 
a |dd-brother edition. We don't make them. Why don't you move 
upVtp' Chrysler? It's never been easier. 

CHRVStEn DWtSlOH CHRYSLER 

US motors CORPORATION 

' * Tune in Bob Hope and The Chrysler Theatre, NBC>TV, Fridays. 


"Check the price on a Chrysler," 


Newport 2*Door Hardtop 


GOLF , m/imml 

Classic at Palm Springs, anoihcr slutJ> in 
Truslration for the established players. 

HtARn TAKIS msi Ri i.i .\i> , , , /\RirY. 
IHIRSK HU) THROUem StCoM) ROUND. 
"Kermit Zarley." said Hob Hope. "W ith 
that name he must be the pro from the 
moon." No one could c\cn think of a 
planetary deposit for Stan Tliirsk. Billy 
Casper was the winner at Palm Springs, 
but not until young John Lotz daz/led 
spectators with the two most original 
back-io-back rounds of the year; K3 63. 

Next was Phoenix; kiri "i \n< iv 
< HAROI .Slot RON I At 54 ... t I NSI tH 
wiN.s! J unselh? The sort you can clear 
up with a penicillin shot? No, Rod fun- 
seth. 32. a long hitter from Spokane and 
a club pro who had finally made good. 
So it went through Tucson. Pensacola 
and Doral wliere: not o sandirs wins. 
(iUOM-R iiiiKt). DIM. louRiii. Randy 
(Jlo\cr and Terry Dill, not from picking 
guitars on lliillaholoo every Tuesday 
night hut from Cheraw. S.C. and Mule- 
shoe. Texas. And Jaeksonx ille; mat 
wi Avn< s 2«5 WINS. On and off the tour 
for nine years, Bert Weaver. 33. had 
proved that patience is the next best 
thing to a well-honed wedge. \nd the 
A/alea: n\Ri wins in k-Uoij si ddin 
Dt AIM. Slammin' Sam Hart.’ Not exaet- 
ly. Dick Hart, a 28>year-old club pro 
from Hinsdale. III. (an up-to-date foot- 
note oil him is that he immediately went 
back to liis pro shop). Perhaps ihe some- 
bodies of the PCi.A tour were xanishing 
like caddies. Not so. said Julius Boros 
at the Masters. “You always sec a lot of 
unknowns popping up on the winter 
tour. Wait until the warmer weather. 
The older, experienced players will begin 
to come on." 

l.ike. say. at Houston, yanciy li-ads 
B l-ANCAS BY STRORl. , . . YANCM. 
MAHIINDAt-l- IltD AI .lf> . . . YANOIV 
SHARIS IHIRD-RDDND LI Al>. Or tllC 'PCX- 
as Ojxcii Iasi Sunday, lu ard wins by j! 
l onunately. for sanity's sake and per- 
haps for the sake of future tournament 
sponsors, the Houston title was taken 
by PCiA Champion Bobby Nichols a 
name! And lliough it was true that many 
of the 1965 winners had actually been 
recognizable — Nichols, Casper. Nick- 
laus, Sanders. Cramplon. Harney — it 
was equally true that the news had /tu/ 
been controlled by them. I or the first 
time in years, nobodics were mixing up 
tlie established order of goll'dom. 

This change in the character of the 
lour happened rather suddenly, but could 


have been predicted. The money to be 
made is now so big— S3. 5 million in 
purses alone— that a player can remain 
in total obscurity and still earn from 
SI 5.000 to S20.0(X) a year, including 
endorsement contracts. “It is." as one 
pro puts it. "more than a young man 
can make behind a desk." With that in 
mind, the teen-age and college golfers 
of the last fixe years went out behind tec 
sheds from Mulcshoe to .Medicine Hat 
and began casually hilling 2IO-\ard live- 
irons at the feet of an immobile shag boy. 

Yes. 210 yards, for there has always 
been new talent coming onto the PCI.A 
lour, but it has taken another factor to 
make the young nobodics become con- 
tenders so fast — namely, muscles. Brain- 
washed with eight years of Palmer's 
hit-il-hard philosophy (“A'ou used to 
want to grow up to be a sweet sxx ingcr." 
says Billy Maxwell, with a mixture of 
enx y- and mournfulnes.s), they do exactly 
that. They drive the ball from hill to 
town, and reach for the pitching wedge. 
W hat the pros call ' ‘talent shots"- three- 
quarter irons, delicate hooks and fades — 
will always be valuable, but the PCIA 
tour courses are designed for big hitters. 
It is. if you like, the era of home-run 
golf, will) Niekiau.s in the current role 
of Babe Ruth and scads of Hank (ireeii- 
hergs coming up behind him. 

Clary I’laycr. a man with a deep re- 
gard fur muscles, left tlie tour for six 
months last fall and winter and. conse- 
quently. he had a fresh eye for things 
this spring. Asked if he noticed any 
change, he said; “I have never seen so 
many big. young golfers who can really 
play. I'm telling you. any one of them 
can betuyou. .And. mark my words, there 
will be more and more of lliem. Hvery 
lime I make a personal appearance in 
some town 1 am being inirodiiecd to a 
6-root-5 boy who has just broken a course 
record and is headed for the tour." 

So. though the somebodies may pre- 
tend it is just a phase, they realize full 
well that the nobodics arc going to have 
to be watched. Here arc the ones to 
walch right now; 

• Bert Yancey. 26. 6 feet I. 190. Born in 
Chipley, Ma.. Yancey plays out of Phila- 
delphia. He was once a cadet at West 
i’oinl, but after his third year there he 
suffered a nervous breakdown, spent 
four months in a hospital and received 
a medical discharge. More of a swinger 
than a hitter. Yancey is deliberate and 
stylish, bui gets great length off tlie lee. 
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...no more typing or 
hand dramng on stencils 
. . . push the button — let 


Jr, 


do it for you . . 


COPY ANYTHING DRAWN. PRINTED. TYPED. 
-OR COMBINED AS A ’PASTEUP’ LAYOUT 


The GESTEFAX JR. is completely auto- 
matic. A push of the button sets the elec- 
tronic process into motion that ‘reads' 
every line or character in the original copy 
and reproduces it on a stencil with amaz- 
ing fidelity — instantly ready for run-off 
on your duplicator. GESTEFAX JR. is fast 
and fool-proof giving you the extra advan- 
tage of providing you with single copies 
on paper when multiple copies by stencil 
run-off are not needed. Mail the coupon 
for details and actual samples. 


B/ l/ie Alol^rs of /fit 

world-famous 
dual cylinder 
stencil 
!>s. duplicator. 


GESTETNER CORPORATION 

216 lake Ave., Dept.GS-SYonkert, New York 
Send desuiplive literature and specimens. 



Name__ 

Firm 

Address 

City State Zip Code 


When 
motorists 
cant see 
any si,gn 
of poor 
performance 
as their 
cars get 
older, 
maybe its 
because 
they saw 

this sign 
when 
their cars 
were 
new. 



Kendall refine* quality motor oils from 
the world's richest 100% Pennsylvania 
Crude Oil. Your dealer will recommend 
the one best suited to your engine, 
your driving habits and your pocket- 
book. When you start using Kendall 
Motor Oil, you get the extra margin of 
safety and the Economy of Kendall 
Quality. 


RACING ENTHUSIASTS 

We've printed eight vignette* of 
famous races run since 1903 in 
a liWIe brochure titled "A Short 
History of Racing." You'll find It 


interesting i 


inlorr 


Write for your free copy. 


ative. 


KENDALL REFINING COMPANY 

Bradford, Penna. / Toronto. Canada 


GOLF cunlinueil 


He has been in serious contention for 
two titles — Phoenix and Houston. Says 
Dave Marr: “A helluva player. Lot of 
guts. Typical of the young ones. He’s 
26, which means that when golf was 
really getting popular around 1955 he 
was 16 and watching it on television 
and thinking one day he'd like to be out 
here. Here he is.” 

e Billy Mariindale, 26, 6 feet, 17S. 
Like Bobby Nichols, Martindale is a 
graduate of Texas A&M and frequently 
is annoyed by shouts of “Gig 'em. Ag- 
gies” on his backswing. A natural ath- 
lete, he was an All-State high school 
quarterback and at the age of 10 was a 
national skect shooting champion in 
spite of 20/200 eyesight. (“He wore con- 
tact lenses until all that sand from traps 
started getting in his eyes," his mother 
recalls.) Bareheaded, talkative and gum- 
chewing, he has been a contender in no 
less than four tournaments this year and 
has banked over SIO.OOO. “I must have 
played in 200 amateur tournaments.” 
says Billy. “That helped prepare me for 
the tour." Impressed with Martindale, 
Billy Maxwell says. “He hits it hard. 
These kids ain’t afraid of nuthin’. They 
start out swingin’ hard, instead of just 
iryin’ to swing good.” 

• George Archer, 25, 6 feet 6, 190. 
Tallest player on the tour. Archer came 
with splendid amateur credentials. He 
won the Trans-Mississippi and was a 
semifinalist in the U.S. Amateur in 
1963. One year ago, as a rookie, he 
led the Carling World Open through 
two rounds. Backed on the tour by Eu- 
gene Selvage, on whose ranch in Gilroy, 
Calif, he cowboyed. Archer’s victory in 
the Lucky International suggests that his 
big swing and good-natured grin will be 
around for quite a while. “He is taking 
advantage of the times.” says Jay He- 
bert. “There is more money available 
from sponsors to put a player on the 
tour now. J had to work for nine years 
in a pro shop before 1 could go out. 1 
was 21 before I ever saw a good player 
hit a shot. A 5-year-old kid can sit by 
the TV now and see the best.” 

• Terry Dill. 25. 6 feet 3, 195. Not long 
ago he claimed to be raising barbed-wire 
fences for $1.40 an hour in Mulcshoc. 
As strong off the tec as Jack Nicklaus, 
Dill is far from being as consistent. He 
is, however, one of the most colorful 
newcomers since Jimmy Demarcl wore 
tasselcd berets. In his first Masters three 
weeks ago, Dill argued his way out of a 
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iwo-slroke penally for slow play, ex- 
plained that he no longer wore his big- 
brimmed planter's hat because a PGA 
offici-al did not think it looked dignified, 
and calmly announced to a corps of 
newspaperwrilersthal Muleshoe’sgreens 
were belter than those at Augusta Na- 
tional. “But you got to remember.” 
added Terry, “there ain't many grecn-s 
in the world bcuer’n those alMuleshoe.” 
Dill won $16,289 last year on the sum- 
mer tour, once he had overcome the 
advice he was getting from the regulars. 
“They almost helped me right off the 
tour,” he says, grinning. “When this kid 
gets everything going at the same time, 
watch out,” says Byron Nelson. “Man 
alive, he’s got nerve.” 

• Frank Beard, 25. 6 feet, 165. Anoth r 
long hitter, he has not been espccia. y 
well remembered for winning the Frank 
Sinatra Open at Palm Springs in 1963, 
his first year on the tour. Last year a 
near-fatal attack of encephalitis kept 
him off the tour until May. But. epito- 
mizing the undaunted newcomers, he 
won $21,000 from there on, and has 
earned $26,000 so far this year in of- 
ficial and unofficial money. Born in 
Dallas. Beard grew up in Louisville, 
and like another Louisville athlete, Cas- 
sius Clay, he got his professional start 
(hanks to a syndicate of local business- 
men, which put up $5,000 for him to 
try the tour. 

• Homero Blancas, 27, 5 feel 10. 180. 
The son of the maintenance superin- 
tendent at Houston’s River Oaks Coun- 
try Club, Blancas is one of those former 
University of Houston golf stars. (Fif- 
teen former Houston players are now 
tour regulars.) Long enough, straight 
and steady, Blancas is just out of the 
Army and belatedly starting his pro ca- 
reer. Once, on a regulation-length course 
in Longview, Texas, he shot a 55, the 
lowest competitive round in the annals 
of U.S. goJf. “If he doesn’t make if, it 
can't be made,” says Jimmy Dcmaret. 
"A lot of these young ones can play, but 
Homero can reaffy play.” 

Those six are just a sample. “There's 
a bunch of 'em out here now who can 
hit it a ton.” said Bobby Nichols the 
other day. “and with most of the courses 
tailored for power hitters a youngster 
has a lot in his favor.” Nichols should 
know. He is 29, 6 feet 2, hits It a ton and 
until three years ago he was a nobody, 
too. But a nobody can become some- 
body very fast. end 



Junior will hear about this. But notice how neat and unperturbed those slacks look! They’re 
Mr. Leggs "Comflex” slacks. Made of amazing new flexible fabric— a blend of “Dacron’^” polyester, 
“Or/on*" acrylic and “Lycra*” spandex. Stoop, reach, bend, sprawl— these slacks go along 
comfortably with any action and return to shape smoothly and instantly. And you’ll wonder where 
the wrinkles went. In a variety of new shades to make you sit up and take notice. From $13.95 at flexible stores. 
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ThB new Hagan Ball 
is sagariar or 
I waaliln't play It. 

Why? 


Uniform, repeating high per- 
formance is built into my new 
golf balls. The "Great Circle” 
winding principle, plus the 
industry's costliest inspec- 
tions, gives you a ball with 
better distance and accuracy 
on shot after shot. 

Gel this new ball at your Pro 
Shop today and play it on your 
next round. You'll never play 
without it. 
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A race in king-size dinghies 

Navy's 44-foot yawls (below) are really ocean racers, but they are 
enough alike to provide a brisk round-robin regatta for 10 college crews 


I nlercollcgiale sailboat racing is a sport 
that is usually pursued in lO- to 12- 
Tool dinghies— tippy cockleshells that 
hold two, or at best three, sailors and 
carry a handkerchier-si/ed scrap of Dac- 
ron on their single masts. Nevertheless, 
college competition has produced some 
of the best racing sailors in the country, 
and some XO of them got a chance to 
prove it on Chesapeake Bay two weeks 
ago when the U.S. Naval Academy 
served as host for the first annua! John 
F. Kennedy Memorial Regatta. Crews 
from both coasts, from Florida and front 
the Great Lakes were there to compete 
against each other in a unique series of 
three round-the-buoys races. The "din- 
ghies” they raced in. however, were no 
little lO-foolers but relatively huge 44- 
foot ocean-racing yawls. 

Actually nobody but the U.S. Navy 
could have staged such a race, because 
nobody but Uncle Sam, in all likelihood, 
is rich enough to have a one-design fleet 
of such proportions in his private an- 


chorage. Starting with three boats, de- 
signed and built by Liidcrs in 1939 at a 
cost to U.S. taxpayers of SI. 1,000 apiece. 
Navy's fleet of yawls now numbers 12— 
nine wood, three fiber glass — all virtual- 
ly identical, except the glass arc auxili- 
ary-powered, the wood are not. 

There is an old saying that anyone who 
can sail a dinghy can sail anything, but 
there is considerable difference between 
handling a boat with two masts and a 
thousand square feet of working sail and 
a boat spreading a mere 60 feet. Un- 
derstandably. the Navy was pretty care- 
ful about checking out the sailors who 
would race its expensive toys around the 
bay. First off. their qualifications were 
examined by whatever regional branch 
of the nationwide Intercollegiate Yacht 
Racing Association their college be- 
longed to. .6nd as a final check, the 
Navy pul an observer aboard each boat 
w ith the power to take command in mid- 
racc if need be. 

Much as the taxpayers niight appreci- 
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ale those precautions, they were not en- 
tirely necessary. Each collegiate skipper 
was as careful as the Navy itself to choose 
experienced hands just to give him a bet- 
ter chance in the race. Harvard's Ned 
Butler selected his crew with the care of 
a C'arleton Mitchell getting set for Ber- 
muda, A topflight small-boat sailor. But- 
ler himself has a wealth of blue-water 
experience, including two Bermuda 
Races. Of the nine crewmen who served 
under him one. Butler's roommate. Bill 
C'abccn. has two Honolulu races be- 
hind him. plus a pair of Bermuda Races; 
another. Kenny Burns. Butler's fore- 
deck boss, served aboard Ted Hood's 
12-meter Ni-feniu last year as No. 2 
foredcck man. 

Butler didn't pick any crewmen for 
their .skill in dinghies alone. "It's a mat- 
ter of how a person reacts on a big boat." 
he explained. "No matter how good he 
may be. a dinghy sailor docs not know 
the little trick.s about a big boat — where 
to sweat on a line to gel maximum ef- 
fect. for instance." 

Most of the college sailors in the oth- 
er crews had also had time on ocean- 
racing boats. Although he is a Snipe 
champion, Scott .Mian, the l8-year-old 
.skipper from the University of Southern 
California, has done a lot of racing on 
his father's ocean racers llolhkiy and 
Holiday Too. James (Windy) Sherry, 
who skippered Detroit’s Wayne Stale 
crew, has sailed in the Mackinac race and 
crewed aboard 50-footcrs. The crews 



from the University of Michigan. Bab- 
son Institute, Florida Stale, Tulanc, 
Drexel Institute and Webb Institute in 
Glen Cove. Long Island, all listed ocean 
veterans in their rosters. And, of course. 
Navy's sailors feel as much at home in 
their big boats as they do in their bunks. 

For this reason if no other, it surprised 
nobody when Navy crossed the line first 
in the lirsi race of the scries. Wayne Stale 
was second, Michigan third and Harvard 
a poor fourth. After the first race all the 
crews sw itched boats, and Harvard did a 
little better. Starling slowly but gaining 
momentum, she finished third. At the 
end of the second race, mo.st of which 
was dogged by fluky winds and currents. 
Navy and Wayne State were lied for the 
lead at 18 points apiece, with Harvard 
and California each one point behind. 

By the last day nerves were raw on all 
four bv>als, particularly the Navy entry. 
With a boatload of captains, admirals 
and commanders observing from the 
academy's big 71-fool yawl Royono, 
poor little Midshipman M.S. Davis knew 
that he must w in. or sundry naval brass, 
all of whom had doubtless been itching 
to take the helm themselves, would want 
to know the reason why. He made a good 
start, along with USC, while Harvard 
sloughed olT below the fleet, making her 
chances of doing anything seem as dis- 
mal as the sky. 

At the windward mark, liowcver, 
things changed considerably. Wayne was 
clearly out in front, with Babson a sur- 
prising second. Harvard third and Navy 
nowhere. At the second mark the order 
remained the same, but at the third, while 
Wayne and Babson had trouble gelling 
their spinnakers dow n for the final wind- 
ward leg. Harvard doused its chute 
smartly, rounded the mark and sailed 
into the lead. The order never changed 
after that, and at the end of the 15- 
mile course Harvard crossed the line to 
win the first Kennedy Cup. 

For the assembled Kennedys on hand 
— Senator Ted. his wife Joan, his sister 
Eunice Shriver and assorted children — 
it couldn't have happened to a nicer col- 
lege, and as far as Harvardinan Ken- 
nedy himself was concerned it would be 
only the first of many Kennedy Cup vic- 
tories for Harvard. After presenting the 
silver cup to Skipper Butler in liis late 
brother's name, the Senator nodded at 
his obviously pregnant sister, a cham- 
pion Hyannisport sailor herself. "Eu- 
nice here." he told the crowd, “is about 
to give birth to the skipper who will win 
this cup again IS years from now-." end 



You can have 
fawar putts 
with fuy 
aew"Bair 

why? 

Twin "rails" extend back from 
each end of the head of my 
new ’Rail’’ Putter, with black 
sight lines Joying a visual track 
to the cup. Once you’re set, the 
"Rail’s” track extensions and 
fine balance give you a firm, 
accurate putting stroke. 

Get the new "Rail” at your Pro 
Shop and try it. You’ll never 
putt without it. 
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Why Dial is the most effective 


deodorant soap you can buy 

Dial keeps you fresli and sure longer than any other soap. And the three 
pictures at the right — actual laboratory photographs — prove it. _ 


riie first photograpli shows skin bacteria tliat cause 
[Xjrspiration odor. The next two were taken to show what 
:iap|>ens when you use Dial — or the second-best deodorant soap, 
^s you can see. Dial gets rid of these bacteria far more 
•ffectively than the second-best deodorant soap. 


Aren't you glad you use Dial? 



After After Second-Best 
Dial Deodorant Soap 




The basic fallacy of the Trials 


111 most sports it is considered the 
* duty of the eokimnist who writes 
as an expert to give a frank opinion of the 
needs and weaknesses of the home team. 
In bridge, however, there seems to be 
considerable reluctance about criticizing 
the makeup of an American team once 
it has been selected to represent us in the 
World Bridge Championship. 

I refuse to join this conspiracy of si- 
lence. I am certainly going to be rooting 
for our team when they play in Buenos 
Aires this month against Italy, Great 
Britain and Argentina but, frankly, our 
prospects for bringing back victory are 
not very bright. 

Perhaps there was no actual dancing 
in the streets of Rome and London w hen 
the result of our Team I rials in Dallas 
became known late last year, but no one 
was unhappy. The team that will rep- 
resent us is a fair one— it would have 
to be when its pairs finished one, two, 
three in a grueling competition — but it 
is not the best we could muster. I do not 
see how it can hope to defeat either 
Italy or Britain, so 1 fear that for the 
first time in World Bridge Championship 
play we will finish no better than third. 

In theory, the Trials by which we select 
our international teams are a fine idea. 
The pairs who take part arc those that 
liave fared best in the major events of 
the preceding year. Lach pair plays a 
match against every other pair in the 
held. The three who finish on top be- 
come the American team. It’s fair. It's 
democratic. It sounds as if it should 
work. The only trouble is. it has yet to 
produce a team that comes close to being 
the best we can muster. 

The pair that finished first in the Trials, 
Howard Schenken and Peter Lcvcnlritt. 
qualified for the third time in five years. 
They were on the team that won the 


Vanderbilt Cup in 1964. The other two 
pairs, Ivan hrdos-Kclscy Pciterson and 
B. Jay Becker-Mrs. Dorothy Hayden, 
were on the team they defeated in the 
Vanderbilt. Is there any reason to believe 
that this mixture of winners and losers 
is belter than a team of Vanderbilt win- 
ners? And what about such missing stars 
as Robert Jordan and Arthur Robin- 
son, who played so well in the World 
Championship events of 1963 and 1964? 
True, they did not appear to be playing 
in their best form during the Internation- 
al Team Trials. Nevertheless, in theTrials 
they defeated all three of the pairs that 
made the team: 35-25 against Schenken- 
l.cveniritt; 37-23 against Crdos-Peiter- 
son; 39- 21 to win over Becker-Mrs. Hay- 
den. Although they finished 12lh. they 
won only one match less than the three 
pairs that succeeded. What is more, in- 
stead of piling up the score against the 
weaker opposition, they won the tough 
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ones. And in W'orld Championship play, 
you meet only the tough ones. 

Below is a hand in which a clever bid 
by Jordan picked up 12 IMP.s to defeat 
Erdos and Pctlcrson in Dallas. 

Fearing that the opponents could 
make a slam in hearts, Jordan not only 
stuck out his neck with his vulnerable 
bid of three spades, he dared to cue-bid 
his partner's club suit, figuring that a 
club opening and continuation might be 
the only way to defeat six hearts. Jor- 
dan's double of that contract was Rob- 
inson 'scue to Just that defense. 

Peltcrson had an easy bid over five 
clubs; he did not earc whether North 
read this as .show ing one ace or diamond 
support. Bui Robinson's fivc-spadc bid 
pul Erdos under heavy pressure. If he 
passed. Peltcrson was sure to double; 
yet the singleton spade and the favorable 
position of North's clubs seemed to war- 
rant bidding the slam. 

Would six hearts have made if Jordan 
hadn’t steered the defense? The slam can 
be defeated without the club opening if 
West defends perfectly. Even if South 
guesses the king of trumps. West can 
win two club tricks by ducking the first 
club lead. But at one table, where 12 
tricks were made at hearts, after declar- 
er dropped East's heart king he came 
back to his hand with a second round 
of trumps and led the 4 of clubs. West 
didn't read his partner for two single- 
tons; he went up with the ace and later 
lost the queen to a finesse. The point 
was that Jordan's bidding left nothing 
to chance. 

A lucky result for Jordan-Robinson? 
Perhaps. But in World Championship 
play, timid tactics don't win. And it is in 
this sort of competition that the Phila- 
delphians are at their best. 1 think olir 
1965 team will miss them. end 
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New Court Favorite! 



TOURNAMENT 


RACKET STRING 


• Plays like gut 

• Stays livelier 

• Lasts longer 

• Gauge controlled 

• Moisture immune 


ALWAYS SPECIFY 

QUALITY STRINGS 
Approximate Stringing Cost 


VANTAGE Tennis $9 

PRO-FECTEO Tennis $7 

Badminton S6 

MULTI-PLY Tennis $5 

Badminton $4 


ASHAWAY PRODUCTS. INC. 
Ashavvay, Rhode Island 
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Stream 

.. .the different 
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HORSE SHOWS //4//ce Higgins 


Out-SMERSHed in San Antonio 

P. Galore and 007 were in and out ot the ribbons, but the two young 
shows that opened the Southwest circuit already have an air of class 


The mosi exciting live-gailcd stake I 

* ha\e seen in a long while look place 
the otlier day at Sun Antonio's Charity 
Horse Show, the event that inaugurated 
the newly enlarged Southwest circuit. 
Although there were seven horses in the 
championship, it was really a contest 
between Mr. and Mrs. t.ufayettc Ward's 
Ciallanl Man. with Art Simmons aboard, 
and Barlite harm’s The New Look, with 
Leo Shipman in the saddle. Both are 
5-year-old chestnut geldings with great 
speed at the trot and rack, and both 
riders are experts at keeping a horse in 
high gear. 

When the pair was sent to the rail for 
a Wrorkoul. the duel reached its climax, 
Shipman moved lirsl and Simmons 
slipped in just behind him. This did not 
fit the strategy Shipman had in mind, 
however. Quickly circling, he moved 
back behind Simmons so that when 
the judge called for a trot. The New 
Look breezed by Gallant Man at the 
middle of the straightaway. Despite 
some artful corner-cutting by Simmons. 
Gallant Man was unable to overtake the 
fast-moving son of Wing Commander. 
The San Antonio audience, always en- 
thusiastic, was now close to fiviizy. and 
the most demonstrative spectator was 
The New Look's owner. Mrs, Thurman 
Barret, who was war-whooping in a way 
to cow an Apache. But her horse was 
plainly something to shout about, and 
as the workout continued it became ap- 
parent that Gallant Man was wilting 
wliile The New' Look still seemed fresh 
and strong. ".•Nrt's been ouimancuvercd. 
outrode and outhorsed." commented 
one spectator just as Simmons' horse 
went off its feet. Judge Charles Smith 
thought so loo. The New Look became 
tlie five-gaitcd champion, and he circled 
the ring to the accompaniment of a 
screaming ovation. 

Although the general level of the 
show was not as remarkable. San An- 


tonio can be proud of it. In its third 
year, the aura of quality W'us already ap- 
parent. Some polish is lacking in de- 
tails. but no more so than at many shows 
that have been in business much longer. 
However, an unpardonable lack of pol- 
ish was evident on the boots and in the 
tack of many of the liKal exhibitors. 
The vvcll-turncd-out lady or junior rider 
was the exception rather than the rule. 

Although Art Simmons took scccTtid 
in the gaited stake, the rest was all roses. 
He won the walk-lrol stake with the 
Wards' Miss Lori and the tine harness 
stake with Horace Cube's Tashi Ling. 

The Tort Sam Houston Show, a two- 
day event that preceded the San An- 
tonio show, was for hunters and jump- 
ers only. Most of the 200 horses entered 
moved on to the bigger, multidivision 
show at the Coliseum. If Ian Kleming's 
sliade had been drifting through San 
Antonio at the time, it would have met 
P. Galore. CJoldtingcr and 007, P. (ia- 
lore is a bay marc who was the green 
jumper champion at Fort Sam. Gold- 
linger is a hunter who was in the ribbons 
at both shows and 007 is another hunter 
who. sad to relate, was badly oui- 
S.MfiRSHed. All are owned by Lieut. 
Col. John Russell, onetime internation- 
al rider for the U.S. and former chief of 
the U.S. Modern Pentathlon Team. In 
case there is any doubt about the direc- 
tion of his cinema interests, he had an- 
other juniper named Dr. Strangclovc. 
This chestnut gelding, bought off the 
track, shows promise of being as ver- 
satile us Peter Sellers. After only three 
shows he was the reserve champion 
on both the green and open jumper 
div isions. 

Encouragingly, the most heavily en- 
tered classes at both shows were the 
junior working hunter events. With so 
many young enthusiasts in the vicinity, 
San Antonio should have no worries 
over the future of its horse shows, end 



/or neatness that lasts 



the etta! fiber 


Play a neat trick on the sun: stay fresh-looking no matter wlut the weather. And that fabric freshness lasts, washing after washing. 
Why? Kodel in the blend. Short-sleeved shirt of Kodel polyester and cotton. Collar carefully pick-stitched. Sizes S,M.L,XL; 16 
ombred tones and white. Made to sell for about 85. At fine stores. Styled by ENRO. 


COl'NTON KOnKL... MEMBER OF THE EASTMAN KODAK FAMILY 
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Ford Motor 

*miTmft.RlD£ WALT DISNEY'S MAGIC SKYWAY AT THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY PAVILION, NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 



the classic look, clean across the line 



C ompa ny is; 






Flair . . . pure and simple. 

That’s the beauty of the classic look our stylists 
have fashioned for all 1965 Ford Motor Company 
cars. 

From roofline to roadline, the lines are clean, 


lean, crisp . . . the lasting look of beauty you 
naturally associate with fine craftsmanship and 
quality. 

Can you think of a better time to step up to the 
classic styling of Ford Motor Company cars? 


Ford-built means better built 



MOTOR COMPANY 


MUSTANG . FALCON • FAIRLANE • FORO 
COMET . MERCURY 

THUNOERBIRO* LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 



The Strange Fish and Stranger 
Times of Dr. Herbert R. Axelrod 

by Robert H, Boyle 


Tropica! fish are hig business in the V.S., and the big man in it is a genius from Jersey City 
whose future plans encompass the entire pet market — with the help of the Mongolian gerbil 


Dr. Herbert R. Axelrod is the great panjandrum of the 
tropical-fish world. Dr. Herbert R. Axelrod — the title and 
full name are always run together by admirers as though 
they were one word — is without rival in the burgeoning 
world of tropical fish. Dr. Axelrod is an intrepid ichthyolo- 
gist and explorer who has made more than 40 expeditions 
to South America. Africa, Australia, the Fijis, Indonesia. 
Thailand. India and the Malay Archipelago, He can. he says, 
recognize more than 7.000 species of fish on sight, and he 
has discovered hundreds of species that were lost to science 
for years or, better yet. were never seen before by man. 
More than two dozen species of fish have been named after 
him, and one of these. C/ieiroJon axelrodi, the cardinal 
iclra, is the biggest seller in the world. 

Besides being a fantastic discoverer of fish. Dr. Axelrod 
is a remarkably prolific writer. He has written more than 
half a dozen major books on fish, all bestsellers. His first 
book. Tropica! Fish as a Hohhy. is in its ninth printing 
and has sold more than 80,000 copies. Dr. Axelrod has 
also churned out more than 100 smaller books and pam- 
phlets on fish, and several hundred articles as well. His type- 
writer is always busy. Once on a Friday, Doub/eday, the 
publishers, asked the doctor for a book on fish. On Satur- 
day morning he sal down to write and, by the lime he stood 
up on Sunday evening, the manuscript was completed. On 
Monday it was accepted and published as Tropica! Aquar- 
ium Fishes. It has sold 450,000 copies. As if to show this 
was no trick. Dr. Axelrod recently sat down for Fawcett 
and turned out a .substantial paperback, Axelrod's Tropi- 


ca! Fish Book, over another weekend. The book is lavish- 
ly illustrated with hundreds of photographs, most of them 
taken by the doctor, who. with some Jusiificaiion. regards 
himself as the finest photographer of tropical fish in the 
world. 

When not traveling up some Amazon tributary by dug- 
out canoe or sitting before a smoking typewriter. Dr. Ax- 
elrod is kept btisy presiding over the seemingly limitless 
destinies and rapidly multiplying fortunes of T.F.H. Pub- 
lications. Inc., of which he owns 75' /' of the stock. T.F.H. 
Publications. Inc., or TFH us it is known in the trade, is the 
General Motors of the pel world, and its offices arc in, of 
all places. Jersey City. Here, in a yellow three-story building 
of his own design, the doctor publishes Ad-Pets magazine, 
a monthly given over to such articles as "The Four-Toed 
Tortoise'* and "Peafowl, from a Hobby to a Business." 
and his own very special baby. Tropica! Fish Hobbyist, 
which not only has the largest circulation of any aquarium 
magazine but is. as the cover has proclaimed, iHt only 
AQUARIUM MAGAZINF. IN THK WORLD ILLUSTRATED INSIDE 
WITH COLOR pHOTCKiRAPHs! ! ! Invariably, these photo- 
graphs have been taken by Dr. A.xelrod to illustrate one of 
his own articles about an expedition he headed, net in one 
hand, rifle in the other, into some obscure backwater in 
search of a spotted Corydorus catfish. Among the sub- 
scribers who have thrilled to the doctor's accounts of rare 
adventure was the late Winston Churchill, who carried on 
a correspondence with him about fancy goldfish. Church- 
ill. however, was merely one of a number cMtUmeti 


Dr. A.wirod pensively poses for a portrait, franwd by cardinal tetras {Cheirodon a.xeirodi), one of the species of fish named for him. 
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DR. AXELROD rc 


of world figures enlhralled by the doctor, lie has been on 
intimate terms with the Emperor of Japan. Hirohilo. a re- 
nowned sea-slug specialist; the former King of the Belgians. 
Leopold III; and the President of Brazil. Humberto C’astelo 
Branco, who has asked Dr. A-scIrod to draw up a conserva- 
tion program for the Amazon. 

In addition to magazines, Dr. Axelrod also publishes 
thousands of booklets dealing with all aspects of the pet 
world. Among those he has published arc such bestsellers 
as Modern American Monsi', Colorful Ef’f’layers, Trick 
Training Cats. Your Terrarium, Horned Toads Pels, Mon- 
key Business. .Snakes as Pets and Rats as Pets. For some 
time now Ernest Walker, former assistant director of the 
Washington zoo. has been after TFH to publish a com- 
panion volume, Bats as Pets, but Dr. .Axelrod has resisted 
his friend on the grounds that there are no pet shops selling 
bats. Walker keeps .several free-flying bats in his Washing- 
ton apartment, and whenever Dr. Axelrod comes to call. 
Walker, fearful lest his pets e!>capc. opens the door a crack 
and whispers. “Come in quickly." 

At least once a month Dr. Axelrod takes a flying trip to 
Florida, where TFH owns live tropical-fish farms near 
Tampa. TFH is the biggest breeder of tropical fish in the 
world; at last count there were approximately six million 
fish down on the farms. All in all, TFH so dominates the 
field of fish that a couple of cosmetic companies, seeking 
to diversify, recently offered the doctor S7 million to sell 
out. He refused, because he 'vas making piles of money, 
and he has used part of the substantial profits of TFH to 
further the study of fish. Two years ago he reprinted Jordan 
and Evermann's four-volume classic on systematic ichthy- 
ology. The Fishes of North and Middle America, which 
had long been out of print, and presented 2.000 sets to 
the Smithsonian Institution free of charge. The Smithso- 
nian has been selling the volumes at S25 a set, and all the 
proceeds go toward tropical-lish research and expeditions. 
On occasion Dr. Axelrod has dug deep into his pocket to 
finance expeditions by others when he has been tied dow n 
by affairs in Jersey City. He dispatched Dr. Jacques Gery 
of the Laboratoire Arago of the \Jnivcrsily of Faris to 
Gabon to search for exotic fish, and Dr. Marlin Brittan 
of Sacramento Slate College has taken a couple of treks 
into unexplored Brazil in quest of an elusive blood-red 
tetra, thanks to the doctor’s largess. 

In his own spare hours, infrequent though they may be. 
Dr. Axelrod is fond of playing Bach sonatas on the violin 
and reading deeply in the sciences. He holds degrees in 
mathematics, chemistry, physics and biology and. since he 
is fluent in French, Spanish, Portuguese, German, Hebrew 
and Japanese, can gel along in Russian and Polish and 
grasp the essentials in Hungarian and Swedish, his range 
of reading is wide as well as deep. The doctor has been a 
crack golfer, bowler and swimmer (when only 10 he swam 
15 miles, from the American shore to the Canadian shore 
of Lake Ontario), but his favorite sports nowadays are rac- 
ing pigeons and fishing. He is one of a handful of anglers 


who have caught an Atlantic sailfish on a fly rod. and when 
he made his first million he celebrated by building four of 
the most luxurious pigeon coops in existence on the foof 
of his Jersey City emporium. At noontime he often clam- 
bers up to the roof and sends the pigeons flying while he 
munches on a sandwich. When in residence in Jersey City 
the doctor always lunches on a double lixerwursl on rye 
sent in from Bauer's Delicatessen, but on the road he is a 
far more adventurous gourmet. As one might expect, his 
favorite dish is fish, any kind of fish, but in the jungle he 
sometimes gluts himself on howler-monkey stew. A good 
meal counts for a lot with the doctor. In fact, he once broke 
a trip from an aquarium in Frankfurt am Main to Cairo, 
where he was to inspect lish carvings inside a pyramid, just 
to stop off in Rome for a highly touted plate of spaghetti. 

This man of enormous energies and myriad talents is 
also a man of mystery. Rumors abound about Axelrod. 
One rumor, essentially true, has it that he dwells in splendor 
in an opulent bomb shelter and fortress tucked into the 
Jersey coast. Another story goes that, though the doctor is 
well into his 70s. he does not look a day over 45. In point 
of fact. Dr. Herbert R. Axelrod, ichthyologist, explorer, 
author, linguist, tycoon and sportsman, is only 37 years of 
age. Meeting him for the first time is somewhat like discov- 
ering the real identity of the Wizard of Oz. 

Dr. Axelrod, a burly six-footer, purposely keeps himself 
from public view for several reasons, For one. he believes 
that his private life is his own business. For another, he has 
no desire to be called at any hour of the night by an aquarisl 
in Oklahoma City whose swordtails have fallen prey, say, 
to a mild case of Ichthyopthirius. For still another. Dr. 
Axelrod finds most people arc bores. He once refused to 
meet Jacques Cousteau; he thought Cousteau was a bore. 
Indeed, Dr. Axelrod has been known to interrupt conversa- 
tions with close friends by yawning in their faces and tell- 
ing them to leave because he was bored, "rm not rude for 
rudeness' sake," says the doctor. "I just don't have time 
to beat around the bush,” When he was younger he wor- 
ried that he had a personality problem, and he consulted a 
psychiatrist. The psychiatrist dismissed him at once on the 
grounds that Dr. A.xclrod was the happiest man he had ever 
met, because he had no inhibitions. Possibly as a result of his 
complete lack of inhibitions. Dr. Axelrod is tremendously 
fond of quarrels and litigation. In recent years he has been 
sued 14 times, and the filing of each suit gave him as much 
joy as the discovery of a new species of fish. Several cases 
arose out of denunciations Dr. Axelrod made of certain 
fish dealers in Tropica! Fish Hobbyist, but inasmuch as he 
considers himself the world’s ranking expert on tropical 
fish, he has no doubt that he will win them all. As a matter 
of fact, he has so far won 13 of the lawsuits, with the other 
one pending. "1 like to match wits,” says the doctor. "A 
lawsuit is a chess game. When there’s no challenge. I'm 
not interested.” 

Dr. Axelrod grew up in Bayonne, N.J.. just to the south 
of Jersey City. Bayonne, a grimy oil refinery town fronting 
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CAN A BURLY, SURLY TRUCK DRIVER FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA REALLY FIND HAPPINESS 
WITH A SMALL MG SEDAN FROM ENGLAND? 



Yes. 

In the first place, he can get 
into it — and. once in. he can stretch 
out. relax and enjoy it. (We mount 
our engine crosswise, rather than 
lengthw.se. Result: 80% of the car 
belongs to people.) 

In the second place, he can take 
his wife and all the little truckers 
with him. (After all, this is a family 
sedan — with room for five, an 
extravagant luggage compartment 


and a cushy liquid suspension ride.) 

In the third place, he can have 
more fun — for less money — than 
he ever imagined in the first place. 
(This one handles better than most 
expensive sports cars, thanks to 
front wheel drive, fade-free disc 
brakes . , . and that incredible 
liquid suspension.) 

About money: you get 30 mpg; 
you seldom see a man in white 
overalls; and the initial cost is so 


sensible it hurts (us, that is.) 

Next truck you pass, steal a glance 
at the driver. If he's smiling, 
could be he's from Pa. — and chances 
are he owns an MG. 
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Upper New York Bay. is an unlikely place to spawn a natu- 
ralist of Dr. Axelrod's stature, but in the days of his youth it 
still possessed marshlands and creeks unbefouled by oil 
wastes. The family had little money — Axelrod's father. Dr. 
Aaron Axelrod, now vice-president of TFH. taught mathe- 
matics in a local high school — but young Herbert earned 
pocket money by pressing pants, with characteristic gusto, 
for an overwhelmed tailor and catching blue crabs, which he 
sold to Chinese laundrymen. For a dime he purchased a 
nondescript pair of pigeons from a fellow urchin, and he 
housed them in a .sawed-olT orange crate he kept hidden 
down alleys and under sloops. Despite his best efforts, the 
pigeons made their mark on neighborhood porches and 
roofs, and protesting landlords forced the family to move 
several times. wascra/y about the pigeons'" Dr. Axelrod 
recalls in a typical burst of enthusiasm. "I took them to 
school and hid them there. I used to take them into my 
room at night. I couldn't leave them. I didn't know it. but I 
actually developed the first mobile pigeon loft. It took the 
Army years to do that, and I did it as a kid!" 

In high school Axelrod's passion for knowledge was such 
that he asked his father to send him to a Jesuit prep school 
in Jersey City. But since Dr. Axelrod pere was teaching in 
the high school that his son was attending, he refused. 


because he did not want to denigrate the teaching abilities 
of his colleagues. Undaunted. Axelrod fits took to cutting 
school two or three times a week to attend Brooklyn Tech 
on the sly, because the teachers there were stimulating. 
Whatever Axelrod did. he did to the hilt. He had an IQ of 
181, but he was nagged by doubts that spurred him to fur- 
ther efforts. "I guess I always wanted to show’ off.” he says. 
"1 was an ugly kid, with pimples ail over my face. I weighed 
no pounds, and no girl would go out with me. I was 
obsessed with sex." 

At 16 Axelrod was graduated from high school, and at 
17 he enlisted in an Army officer college training program. 
He was sent to study engineering at the City College of 
New York and the University of Delaware. When the 
Germans almost broke through American lines in the 
Battle of the Bulge in 1944, all the students were rushed 
overseas, except Axelrod, who was too young for combat. 
He w-as apprehended at the gangplank and sent to Fort 
Lewis, Wash., while his clothes and equipment sailed off 
to France. At Fort Lewis, Axelrod served out his Army 
career as a private in an engineering company and whiled 
away his idle hours as a violinist in the Tacoma Symphony. 

Upon discharge from the Army, A.xelrod resumed his 
studies at CCNY. then transferred to New York University 
when offered a scholarship. His major field was mathe- 
matics and. at 19. he wrote his first published paper. “The 
Lattice Theory in Boolian .Mgcbra." He took generous 
helpings of .side courses in languages and the sciences. 
“The more you learn, the easier it gets to learn." he says. 
While working on his master's degree at NYU he taught 
an extension course in aquatic life that attracted great at- 
tention for its novelty. On Saturdays he took his students 
out to Long Island, where they explored tidal flats and 
swamps. He made them eat almost everything they col- 
lected, On occasion his enthusiasm for nature became so 
unbounded that the faculty took alarm. He was once cen- 
sured by a professor for performing a caesarian on a guppy. 

For a time Axelrod worked as a laboratory assistant 
to Professor Myron Gordon. When Professor Gordon 
went on a sabbatical, he recommended that Axelrod 
teach his course on experimental laboratory animals, most 
of which were tropical fish. The head of the department. 
Professor Charles Pieper. asked A.xelrod to write out his 
lecture notes in advance. Axelrod did. and he left them in 
a pile on Professor Pieper's desk. Professor Pieper hap- 
pened to be delayed in returning, and in the interim a 
McGraw-Hill book salesman entered, read through the 
notes and was entranced. As a result. McGraw-Hill asked 
to publish them as a book. Axelrod consented, and the 
subsequent book. Tropical Fish as a Hobby, published in 
|952. was to make him the leading authority on the subject 
at the tender age of 24. 

In 1950, however, Axelrod, by then engaged on his doc- 
torate at NYU. was called back into the Army at the start 
of the Korean war. This time he went in as an officer-- a lieu- 
tenant- -and was sent to Korea, where he studied epidemic 
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Up a Briizilhin creek without a ptu/i/le. Dr. Axelrod and a native guide 
muck alfoiii searching for new species of fish for tropical fanciers. 
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Could be they know something you don’t know! 
One sip of Seagram’s V.O. will tell you that it does what 
no other whisky can. It defines smooth once and 
for all. Light? Of course. Have you an inquiring mind 
and a taste for good whisky? Investigate. 
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Boats come true at your Full Service bank 


Why is it that some families who earn no more 
than you do seem to do more with their money? 
Like sailing off on a weekend or building an 
exciting new house, fn most cases, they have 
learned this rule of financial success; Don't split 
your money. Keep your savings and checking 
accounts together, in one Full Service bank. 
Make them work together. This way, your 


money grows muscle, It’s available for cash or 
collateral. It's safe and the interest on your 
savings is guaranteed. Most important, this gives 
you an edge when you want one of your bank’s 
low-cost loans. (Don't forget: A Full Service 
bank is the only place that can make all kinds 
of loans, including boat loans.) Day in, year 
out, you're better off with a Full Service bank. 



“The place where you keep your checking account" 
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licniorrhugic fever, a blood disease, us a member of a lield 
mcdieiil laboratory. His work called for him to take blood 
samples to Japan for detailed analysis and. inasniuch as 
the plane returned to Korea with a cargo of empty blood 
containers. A.xelrod began filling them up with whiskey. 
He traded the whiskey for cigarettes, which he stuffed be- 
tween the filled blood containers on the flight to Japan. 
As his import-export business boomed, he also began 
working on a second manuscript. Haiulhonk of Tropica! 
Aquariunt Fishc.s. 

On one trip to Japan. Axelrod visited the Tokyo Uni- 
versity library, where he pored over the books on lishes. 
While looking for a misplaced volume, he happened to 
meet an ichthyologist, Dr. Tokiharii Alw. who showed 
him a copy of a book, The Opi.sihohronchia of Sufiaoii 
Bov. that hud been written by Hirohito. Axelrod riffled 
through the pages, then stopped to point out an error 
in the scientific name of an opisthobranch. Dr. Abe was 
incredulous, but Axelrod cited the correct reference in an 
obscure scientific paper he had just finished reading. With 
that, he bade the doctor adieu put the incident out of 
mind and flew back to Korea with a load of choice six- 
month-old Scotch. 

As Axelrod now recalls it, about a fortnight later he was 
ordered to appear before General Matthew Ridgway in full 
dress uniform. Recalling that a case of whiskey had re- 
cently disappeared, Axelrod suspected that military police 
had seized it as evidence for a court-martial, and by the 
time he entered General Ridgway's office he was hoping 
for 10 years instead of the death penalty. To his surprise, 
however, the general had summoned him because Hirohito 
wanted Axelrod as a house guest. Ridgway wanted to 
know why. since no American had been asked to see the 
Hmperor since General MacArthur had been relieved of 
command. Axelrod, forgetting the incident in the library, 
said he had no idea why he had been invited. Ridgway 
told Axelrod to accept the invitation and to do his best 
to get one for the general himself. Axelrod said he would 
see what he could do and went off to Japan, where he 
spent a week at the summer palace on Sagami Bay col- 
lecting marine invertebrates with the Emperor. Hirohito. 
who was most grateful for having had the error in his book 
pointed out to him. listened to Axelrod's plea on behalf 
of General Ridgway and rejected it. explaining that he 
and the general really liad nothing in common. Axelrod 
says he had to agree. Hirohito then presented him with ajar 
of preserved eels as a gift for Dr. Leonard Seluilt/. curator 
of fishes at the Smithsonian. 

Shortly afterward Axelrod was discharged, and he has- 
tened to Washington, where he gave the eels to Dr. Schultz. 
He also showed Dr. Schultz a draft of the Handhook of 
Tropica! Ai/itariiiiii Fishes, and Dr. Schultz was so im- 
pressed with its potential that he agreed not only to col- 
laborate on the work but waive his years of seniority as 
well and appear as junior author. Not long after this Axel- 
rod’s first book. Tropica! Tish as a Hobby, was published, 


and it was such an instant success that McGraw-Hill 
asked him to return a dozen complimentary copies so as 
to meet the demand. The book was successful because no 
one wiih a working scientific background had ever before 
written a book about tropical fish and. moreover. Axel- 
rod. unlike previous authors, revealed breeding secrets. 
His description (’f spawning Hyphessohrycon innesi. the 
neon tetra, was of great moment to aquarists everywhere. 

Since Axelrod had returned home in the middle of the 
academic year, he was unable to resume his doctoral studies 
and teaching position at N\'U until the start of the 1952 
fall term. As a returning serviceman, he was entitled to 
receive his salary anyway, and he used the money to finance 
trips to British Guiana and Malaya, where he bought trop- 
ical fish that he sold from a rented store in Manhattan. 

By the lime the fall term began. Axelrod was well estab- 
lished in business. He gave up selling fish for the nonce and 
started Tropica! fish Hobbyist. Using mostly pseudonyms 
to protect his scholarly background, he also w rote, published 
and distributed inexpensive booklets on fish and other pels. 
Within three years T.F.H. Publications. Inc. ow ned its own 
printing plant and bindery, and Axelrod was doing so hand- 
somely that he was able to buy out several Jersey City busi- 
nessmen who had backed him. Meanwhile, he w’as also busy 
on his doctorate in biostatistics. The subject of his disserta- 
tion was The Mofbenuiiica! Solution of Certain Bionwtrk a! 
Problems, and in it he demonstrated that the statistical pro- 
cedures used in 25 medical and dental research papers were 
incorrect. "It was a very startling study." says Dr. Axelrod, 
who is so fond of figures that he multiplies passing license 
plate numbers while driving around in his ear. 

D r. Axelrod's main strength in business is his ruihless- 
ncss. A couple of years ago he decided to reprint Stroud's 
Digest of the Diseoses of Birds, a solid research work by 
Robert Stroud, the so-called Birdman of Alcatraz, who spent 
more than 40 years in solitary confinement for murder. 
Stroud's agent had published the book in 1943. but it had 
been done poorly. Stroud was eager to sec a decent edition 
on the market but. before giving Dr. Axelrod publication 
rights, he asked the doctor to endorse his appeal for free- 
dom. ‘'You're a murderer!” Dr. Axelrod exclaimed. "If it 
were up to me. you'd cook!" Stroud angrily gave the rights 
to another publisher, but the doctor .secured the book for 
TFH by buying him out. Convicts, incidentally, intrigue the 
doctor, who has been conducting a pcn-palship w ith prison- 
ers he met when lecturing on tropical fish at the Indiana State 
Prison. To his amazement. Axelrod found that some lifers 
had been keeping guppies for more than 30 years despite 
strict regulations against pets. They had hidden generation 
after generation of lish in viahs strapped to their bodies, 
and the birth of a new batch w as cause for a cell-block cele- 
bration. In the interest of science, Dr. Axelrod asked the 
captive guppy fanciers to keep constant watch on their pets 
for an intensive around-the-clock study of fish behavior. 
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■‘After all.” says the doctor, “these guys have nothing but 
time on their hands.” To his dismay, however, the prisoners 
seemed to get sadistic pleasure in keeping prisoners of their 
own in prison, so to speak, and instead of chronicling 
fish behavior, they began putting guppies into smaller and 
smaller containers to see how much confinement they 
could take before they died. Still, this was not a total 
loss to Dr. Axelrod, who learned that a guppy can sur- 
vive in a stoppered inch-long pencil-thin test lube laid 
on its side. 

If there was one turning point in the fortunes of Dr. Ax- 
elrod and TMI, it came in 1958. when he took his greatest 
gamble by publishing the f-ju xrlopediu of Tropical Fishes. 
which he wrote w ith William Vo rdcrw inkier, editor of Trop- 
ical Fish llohhyisi. “I did everything that other publishers 
said I shouldn't do,” says the doctor. *‘Wc used big pic- 
tures, We used big type. They said everything was wrong, 
that it was a completely lousy book by their standards. 
They said I was going to ruin myself. I pul every cent I 
had into it. and then I went olT to Africa and 1 said to 
myself that I'd either come back a millionaire or a bum. 
The Encyclopedia was a success, and we sell I5,(KX) copies 
a year. We've been shooting craps in the publishing busi- 
ness for the last 10 years, and we've been winning." In point 
of fact. Dr. Axelrod is a very lucky crap shooter. He re- 
membersa night in Haiti when he rolled 17 straight passes, 
then played 21 and beat the dealer. Astounded, the owner 
of the casino and the croupier, who had been follow ing him 
around, ominously insisted he stay the rest of the night to 
play 21 with them. Dr. Axelrod did. and he cleaned them 
out, too. “They couldn't believe what I was doing," he says 
as a matter of course, “so I told them 1 was cheating." 

More than anyone else in the world Dr. Axelrod is re- 
sponsible for the changing tastes in the aquarium hobby 
today. The hobby started in grim seriousness in Ciermany 
100 years ago. and for years goldfish were the rage. But then, 
in the I920sand 1930s, tropicals began to edge in. and in the 
past few years goldlish have been all but discarded in favor 
of tropical after tropical, thanks in good part to the expedi- 
tions, discoveries and writings of Dr. Axelrod. In the last 
five years alone. ri'H imported more species of fish than 
aquarisls had seen in all history. Today Dr. Axelrod. TKH 
and the U.S. lead the world in tropical fish expertise, and 
Germany, the onetime leader, is a distant second. 

A living memorial to the doctor is Chenodon axdrodi. 
the cardinal tetra. w hich he discovered lurking in a reach 
of the LIpper Rio Negro, a tributary of the Amazon, in 
1954. This discovery is regarded as the greatest ever made 
in tropical fish, but the doctor himself did not know for 
an entire year that he hud happened upon a species wholly 
unknown to science. The cardinal tetra, an extremely col- 
orful lish. bears a superficial resemblance to its cousin. 
Hyphcssohrycoii iniiesi. the neon tetra, and Dr. Axelrod, 
thinking he had found a race of giant neons, marketed 
them as such after bringing back a shipment to the Li.S. 
To his astonishment, they spawned differently from the 


neons, and he at once .sent several specimens to his old 
friena and collaborator. Dr. Schultz at the Smithsonian, 
for classification. Upon examination. Dr. Schultz rang up 
Dr. Axelrod to announce that the fish not only constituted 
a new species of tetra but. moreover, a close look at their 
teeth showed that they belonged to a new genus as well. 
Dr. Schultz described the new fish in the February 20. 1956 
issue of Tropica! Fish llohhyisi and assigned it the name 
of Cheirodofi axelrodi in honor of its discoverer. Then, on 
the very next day, in an issue of The Stanford Ichihyolopical 
Biilleiin. Professors George Myers and Stanley Weit/man. 
outstanding taxonomists in their own right, described a 
specimen they happened to have, and they called it Hyphes- 
sohrycon cardinaHs. The light started. Debate raged for 
more than a year and a half until the International Com- 
mission of Zoological Nomenclature convened and gave 
the nod to axelrodi. This contretemps is merely one of a 
number the doctor has figured in with academic ichthyol- 
ogists. and their sotto voce asides about his being a pushy 
upstart rankle. “I've been hated for years because I've com- 
bined science with business." says Dr. A.xcirod, happily 
putting in the zing. “The guys who criticized me initially 
for selling science for money arc now the ones who try to 
sell me science for money, including some of my so-called 
best friends." 

Dr. Axelrod's favorite collecting grounds arc the Ama- 
zon and its tributaries, which support an extraordinarily 
large and varied number of fishes. "The Amazon River 
system, I \^ould Judge." says the doctor “produces enough 
protein in one month to feed the world for a year." Most 
of his jaunts into the Jungle are done with Harald Schultz, 
a specialist on Indian ethnology at the Sao Paulo mu- 
seum. who is not to be confused with Dr. Leonard Schultz, 
much less Willie Schwartz, another Brazilian collecting 
crony. Harald Schultz has been macheted, blowgunned. 
pummcled. trampled upon and threatened in the course 
of his field investigations on the tribal rites of hostile In- 
dians. and Dr. Axelrod considers him the bravest man 
he has ever met. Schultz, in turn, looks upon the doctor as 
a strong, powerful man. a tremendous genius with a strange 
personality and a range of accomplishments that can only 
be likened to Charlie Chaplin's. He also looks upon the 
doctor as the most foolhardy man he has ever met. Schultz 
thinks Dr. Axelrod's penchant for sw i mining vxiih piranhas 
is a ghastly business the doctor believes piranhas are not 
at all vicious and that their bad reputation comes from a 
bum rap by Teddy Roosevelt, who journeyed up the Ama- 
zon in 1913. Schultz was once so pul out at Axelrod's 
grabbing a passing snake by the tail that he refused, on 
principle, to come to the doctor's aid esen though his 
screams for help indicated that the snake was about to 
win out. Dr. A.xcirod managed to escape unscathed, but 
Schultz did nothing more than lie in his hammock with 
a look of anguish. Considering Dr. Axelrod's foolhardi- 
ness. he has done reasonably well in the Jungle. His only 
mishap occurred last November when, exhausted from 
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netting rare tisli. ho settled down to sleep on top of several 
iire-ant hills that escaped his usually keen eye. He was bitten 
severely, and he had to spend a month in a hospital in 
Manaus getting mammoth injections of cortisone. 

In Dr. Axelrod's absence. Sehuit/ collects fishes on his 
own, Named after him is Hyphcssohrycon iHiiaUlschultzi. 
commonly known as Harald Schultz's letra, first cousin to 
Hyphessohryvnn In-iht-riuxclroiU. the black neon letra. Not 
long ago Dr, A.xelrod received a letter from Schultz an- 
nouncing that he had at last found a fish beautiful enough 
to be named for Schultz's wife. Vilma, and the fish, which 
has a bright-red belly and two metallic blue spots, was 
subsequently called Copi-Ha \ilimie. In addition to genus 
Hyplu'ssiihrycoii. Schultz and Dr. Axelrod also have a dou- 
ble entry going for them in Symphysoduu aequifamiata 
haroUH. the blue discus, and Symphysodou acqidfusciuta 
axcirodi. the brow n discus. A species of goby. Biitis butis. 
rediscovered by Lee C'hing Eng. a renowned Jakarta lish 
exporter, is widely known as Axelrod's crazy lish. It so 
happens that when Dr. Axelrod entered Lee's establishment 
late one night in 1959. the proprietor shouted, “Dr. Axel- 
rod! I've discovered a new fish!" The doctor looked at 
the fish, which likes to swim upside down, and remarked, 
"1 doubt that it's new. but it sure is acting crazy.'' Krom 
then on. Lee called it Axelrod's crazy fish. 

T 

^he honor of bestowing the scientific name on a new 
species of fish falls to the taxonomist who describes it and 
not to the discoverer. Kish have been named after Dr. 
Axelrod largely in recognition of his forays into unknown 
areas, but the fact is that the doctor has the knack of find- 
ing new fish where others have looked long and hard. A 
prize example of this that he likes to cite occurred in Trini- 
dad several years ago. The island of Trinidad has more fish 
collectors per capita than any other place in the world. It 
has been thoroughly combed, so ntuch so that the govern- 
ment has imposed a closed season on collecting for fear 
that the island's lishes are in danger of extinction. One 
afternoon, net at the ready. Dr. Axelrod landed in Piarco 
airport and immediately seined a small pool at the edge of 
the runway. As onlookers gasped audibly — the doctor 
vividly remembers the chorus of sucked-in breaths- the 
net yielded hundreds of specimens of a bright-red fish that 
had never been seen before by any Trinidadian, or any tax- 
onomist in the world, for that matter. Flying on to Rio. Dr. 
Axelrod dropped olT some specimens with Dr. Haraldo 
Travassos of the Musco Nacional. who classified them as 
belonging to the letra family, He named the species Aphy- 
ocharax axi-trodi. Ordinarily Dr. A.xelrod does not boast 
about discovering a new species, but he is rather proud of 
this find, which is marketed widely as the red pristella. “It 
was like going to a high school ball game and finding five 
Babe Ruths, four Lou Gehrigs, two Pee Wee Reeses and 
one Duke Snider," says the doctor. 

Dr. Axelrod's knack for discovering the unusual is not 


confined to fish. While dining recently in the best res- 
taurant in Bogota, he detected a bitter taste in his cup 
of Colombian coffee. Draining it down, he discovered a 
cockroach, and instead of being dismayed he was elated. 
He took the cockroach back to his hotel room, popped 
it in a bottle of formalin and .sent it to the Smithson- 
ian in the hope that it might be a new species. If it is. 
the suggestion has been made that it be named after the 
restaurant. 

The Axelrod knack also extends to people. While return- 
ing from the Brazilian jungle for a rest in Manaus, he met 
a fellow scientist in the elevator of the hotel. The scientist 
turned out to be Dr. Jean-Pierre Gosse. adviser to Leopold 
III. former King of the Belgians. Dr. Gosse refused to be- 
lieve that Dr. Axelrod was ilic Dr. Axelrod -Ciosse. loo. 
had heard the rumor that the doctor was well into his 70s 
— but Dr. Axelrod was finally able to prove his identity 
by citing the name of a species of fish, Ncolebius uxekodi 
(what else?), then under taxonomic dispute at the British 
Museum. Dr. Gosse introduced Dr. Axelrod to King Leo- 
pold. who was staying just down the hall, and Axelrod, in 
turn, had his doubts that King Leopold was really King 
Leopold. The King finally was able to confirm his identity 
to the doctor's satisfaction, and the two of them had a joy- 
ous week together on the .Amazon spearing game fish. Ara- 
paiitui pimix by day and OstcopUnsum bicirrlumini by night. 
Dr. Axelrod, incidentally, was the first man to capture 
young Osieoplossa. which are carried in the mother's 
mouth. The fish always swallows her young when speared 
or netted, but the doctor showed Leopold how to obtain 
the young by severing the mother's head with a swift slice 
from a rnachctc. Lipon the King's departure for home. Dr. 
Axelrod presented him with a pet Jaguar that had a nasty 
habit of biting the doctor's ankles, and Leopold, fore- 
warned. gjivc tile animal to the Brussels zoo. Since then 
the doctor and the King have exchanged visits in Belgium 
and Jersey City, and last year Leopold presented Dr. .Axel- 
rod with a brace of Belgian racing pigeons. They are nov\ 
ensconced in the luxurious lofts atop TFH headquarters, 
but the doctor, a member in good standing of the Ideal 
Racing Pigeon Club, has not entered them against local 
competition on the grounds that it would be unfair, be- 
cause Belgian pigeons are the fastest in the world. 

In Brazil, Dr. A.xelrod has also become very much involved 
with Willie Schwartz, an eccentric German Jewish refugee 
who tied the perils of Nazism for the relative safety of the 
Matto Grasso. Together they helped gather creatures for 
a couple of Walt Disney's nature epics. One of Disney's 
more difficult orders was for a pair of rare black jaguars. 
Schwartz, and Dr. Axelrod managed to capture one. but 
they were unable to come up with another. Finally A.xelrod 
says he suggested that they catch a run-of-the-mill jaguar 
and convert it. They did. Dr. Axelrod administered an 
anesthetic, and he and Schwartz trucked the beast to a hair- 
dresser in Manaus, where it was bleached and dyed and 
shipped olT to Hollywood. 
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$ 10 , 000 ? $ 9 , 000 ? $ 8 , 000 ? $ 7 , 000 ? $ 6 , 000 ? $ 5 , 000 ? 

Keep going. 


It's the most expensive model in 
Corvette’s line-up, tlie Sting Ray Sirort 
Couj)©. 

And it’s dolled up a little, just to 
make it more j)ersonal — and a little 
tougher to guess the price. 

Here are some of the things you can 
order to [Kjrsonalize your own Corvette: 
genuine leather seat trim, telescopic 
steering column, wood-rimmed steering 


wheel, and power brakes. Keep things 
like that in mind when you make your 
guess. 

You needn’t bother with the vinyl 
interior, 4-wheel disc brakes, inde- 
jrendent rear susjiension, or the choice 
of steering ratios. Those are standard. 

All we really did was take what is 
about the greatest driving experience 
you’ll ever have and add a touch or 


two to make it even more exclusive. 

How much under $6,000 it is de|)ends 
on where you’re located. You may find 
it a very pleasant surprise. 


Corvette Sting Ray 



Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit, Mrchi|arr 



MEET OUR 125-M.P.H. TIRE 

(MANY 60-M.P.H. DRIVERS WILL BUY IT) 


Before bringing out our new Super SjMDrts 500, we 
put it through every test you couKl think of. One, 
for example. w.is at sustained speeds of 125 mph— 
24 liours a day, days on end— at our blistering hot 
Texas lest track. Now, you may not want to drive 
at such speeds, but we wanted to be certain you had 
an extra margin of safety when you really need it. 
And, you do. Blowouts.^ Forget them, Tliis tire has 
race tire construction that welds the nylon cord body 


THE SPORTS CAR TIRE 



and tread inseparably together, Ttie wrap-around 
tread gives cat-claw traction, especially on carves. 
And tic-bars arc built right into the tread to take 
out wavering at high speeds. The tire has our exclu- 
sive Sup-R-Tuf rubber, and that means extra miles 
and months of service. Those are only a few of the 
facts. For more information, the man to sec is the 
man who sells the Super Sports 500 — at your 
nearby Firestone Dealer or Store, s»p-BTuf-Fir».ton. t m. 


FROM FIRESTONE 



DR. AXELROD ■■wUnueii 


Life in the wild stiff spells joy for Dr. 
Axelrod, but in recent months his think- 
ing has turned more and more toward 
the booming business of TFH. “I'm 
really a deep thinker sailing far out Into 
.space,” says the doctor, ‘i can sit in a 
chair for hours just thinking until I'm 
numb. I'm a great thinker. I go to sleep 
thinking, and f wake up thinking. I go 
to sleep with my hands folded behind 
my head. I have grandiose plans. I never 
think small!” A couple of years ago. aft- 
er a bout of deep thinking. Dr. Axelrod 
seized upon the idea of the Fish-!n-,A- 
riash kit. ‘'It was the most .successful 
flop I've ever been involved with!" he 
exults. He took the eggs of Nothohrau- 
diiiis palnicfuisli, an Fast African tish 
that lays eggs that can survive drought, 
to a toy trade show in New York and 
showed how' they would hatch in a glass 
of water. Wholesalers and mail-order 
houses piled in with SS million worth of 
orders. Dr. Axelrod started his own 
hatchery to produce eggs by the millions 
for kits, but he had to cease production 
because the initial customers were dis- 
appointed. The hatched fish were almost 
microscopic, and the customers had diffi- 
culty seeing them. ‘‘They expected— pop! 
-two-inch, beautifully colored fish.” 
says the doctor. ‘‘It was a bust.” 

The doctor tried a new scheme last 
year with Quaker Oats, manufacturers 
of Cap'n Crunch breakfast food. TV 
commercials for the product feature a 
Cap'n Crunch, who skippers a ship 
called the Guppy, and the doctor thought 
that this looked like a natural. He made 
arrangements with Quaker Oats to sup- 
ply a pair of guppies to any tot who 
wrote in, enclosing a Crunch box top 
and 19c, but the deal fell through when 
the doctor refused to guarantee that the 
guppies would live. "Who knows what a 
kid is going to do to fish?” he asks. 

The doctor's present grandiose plans 
fall into two parts. First of all, he aims to 
corner the entire tropical-fish market. “I 
have the total approach," he says. ‘‘The 
books, the livestock, the accessories.” .A 
couple of weeks ago he spent SI million 
to acquire the second largest aquarium 
manufacturing company in the world, 
and he is rolling his eyes at the largest. 
He is also aiming to up fish production 


on his Florida farms, because the size of 
the tropical-lish market is limited only 
by the number of fish available. Dr. Ax- 
elrod will go to any lengths to increase 
proefuction. One day last winter he 
chanced to hear of a fisheries library for 
sale at S2.000, and, without inspecting a 
volume, he immediately offered to buy 
it. “Any one paper in it would be worth 
S2.000 to me if it gave a hint as to how 
I could get more fish production,” he 
explains. "It may be that some little trick 
somebody found out a hundred years 
ago is just what I need.” The doctor is 
alway.s reading for clues and hints. Sev- 
eral years ago he was jjcrusing an article 
on salt lakes and brine shrimp, Aruwia 
saliiiti. in a Russian fishery journal. The 
author noted that salt lakes having the 
right requirements for brine shrimp were 
found in Russia. Israel. California and 
Canada. At the mention of Canada. Dr. 
Axelrod leaped from his chair. He knew 
all about the lake in California: a fish- 
supply house in San Francisco had a mo- 
nopoly on the brine-shrimp eggs, whicit 
are used as food for tropical fish. But 
Canada was something new. Discovery 
of brine-shrimp eggs there would be 
worth a fortune; the eggs bring more 
than caviar. The doctor ransacked refer- 
ence literature, but he was unable to find 
the name of the salt lake. In fact, the 
best reference he could find mentioned 
one in Saskatchewan. He put in a call to 
a pel shop ow ner in Winnipeg, who was 
an amateur pilot. The pel shop owner 
agreed to fly up and down Saskatchewan 
looking for a lake with a white mark 
around the shore from salt. A month lat- 
er he called the doctor. He had found 
not one lake but three. Manitou. Big 
Manitou and Little Manitou. Dr. Axel- 
rod mushed north at once. The shores of 
the lakes were laden with brine-shrimp 
eggs. The doctor leased the lakes from 
the Canadian government, and then, in 
turn, he sold the lea.se to Wardley's, a 
tropical-fish supply house in New York, 
for a 5' ,' royalty. 

For the past year Dr. Axelrod has been 
reading and rereading Alfred l». Sloan's 
autobiography. V/v Years with General 
Motors. The dexitor feels that Sloan (as- 
sisted by John McDonald) has written 
one of the great books of the age. and he 
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Sole Importers; Thompson Cellars Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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help yourself 

to the natural look-the extra plus is 
positive dandruff control 



Haven’t you always wanted a hair-groomer that’s invisible 
. . . non-greasy . . . absolutely natural looking? Jontine +2 is all 
this — plus something more. A therapeutic agent provides positive dan- 
druff control. Reactivate +2 with a moistened comb for regrooming during 
the day. All Jontine Therapeutic products are at your Barber Shop now. 


.JONTINE 

$1.00 AT BARBER SHOPS ONLY 

JONTINE EXECUTIVE OFFICES. ELMWOOD. MASSACHUSETTS 


has underlined a number of sentences 
that have special meaning to him and the 
future ofTFH. Among them are: "There 
is no resting place for an enterprise in a 
competitive economy,” and "The urge 
for competitive survival is the strongest 
of economic incentives.” The doctor has 
been applying these maxims to TFH. be- 
cause the capture of the entire tropical- 
fish market is only part one of his gran- 
diose plans. Part two calls for TFH to 
takeover the entire /»?/ market within 10 
years. In that time Dr. Axelrod foresees 
the gross of TFH swelling from $3 mil- 
lion this year to $20 million by 1970 and 
SlOO million by 1975. "But it’s not the 
money.” sa^s the doctor. “It's the pow- 
er! The pet business is going through a 
fantastic boom that doesn't look like it’s 
going to stop. The pet business is great.” 

As part two of his grandiose plan for 
cornering the pet market. Dr. Axelrod 
plans to introduce a new pet to supplant 
the hamster in public affection. The doc- 
tor is down on hamsters. "We need a 
small, hardy animal!” he exclaims, and 
he has that small, hardy animal all picked 
out. It is the Mongolian gerbil. “The 
trouble with the hamster is that it is noc- 
turnal, it sometimes bites, and it stinks.” 
says the doctor. "The Mongolian gerbil 
has a longer tail, softer fur, is not noc- 
turnal. doesn’t bite and doesn’t stink. 
The only difficulty is getting them to 
breed. I'm going to work on that. Right 
now I’m trying to tie up all the Mongo- 
lian gerbils in the United States.” 

After getting all the Mongolian gerbils 
to breed. Dr. Axelrod plans to set up re- 
tail pet and hobby shops in department 
stores, five & lens and discount houses 
all across the country. This will give him 
complete control of the p>el market. "The 
shops will do everything from selling 
model airplanes and fish tanks to living 
fish and birds and chameleons and whal- 
havc-you," he says. "It will have a gar- 
den center. It will sell books, plants, 
seeds and microscopes. Everything and 
anything!” 

But for all the fish, all the Mongolian 
gerbils, and for all the money rolling in, 
Dr. Herbert R. Axelrod occasionally 
sinks into gloom. "I’d be happy to be a 
pauper,” he says, “if I could play the 
fiddle as well as Jascha Heifetz.” END 
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Get away from it all. 




Take to the hills in Dansport*^, one of the great new you look like the man of the world you are. Bold, origi- 
sportswear fabrics from Dan River, designed to make nal, it’s easy care of course, because it's Wrinkl-Shed*. 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 


by MARK MULVOY 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

MiNMSOTA (6-2) flashed a new look— stout 
pitching, reckless base running and timely 
hitting— to win five straight. Harmon Killc- 
brew's first 10 hits were singles; Jim Kaat 
(2-0) beat New York for the first time in 
Jive years; and JJoh .ADLsonslolc three bases. 
Owner CaJ GrifTtih attributed the quick 
getaway to the S300 •‘insubordination" fine 
that Sam Mclc pasted on Shortstop Zoilo 
Versalles. "That woke up the club," he said. 
"I'm glad to sec Sam get lough." Crafty 
A1 Lopez had Chicago (7-3) in familiar 
second place. New Outfielders Oanny Cater 
(-veer/.?/j/) and Ken Berry (.276) were stand- 
ouis. Lopez used five pinch hitters in one 
inning against Baltimore— tying a league 
record. Later three pinch hitters hit safely in 
a Jjvc-nin inning against Washington, ot- 
TRoii (6-.3| had an anemic .210 batting 
average hut got st>lid relief pitching from 
Larry Sherry and Terry Fo\. Before making 
live errors on ground balls in two days 
Shortstop Oick McAiiliffc said, "I have 
nothing against Charlie Dressen, but I un- 
derstand Bob Swift better. I know where 1 
stand with him." bosion (5-.1) got a scare 
when Dick Kadatz was bombed in his lirst 
two outings, but The Monster growled again 
with six innings of one-hit ball against Bal- 
timore. The return of favorite Rocky Cola- 
vito aroused enthusiasm in CLrvi i am) (4-3); 
44.335 saw the home opener. Rookies Jose 
Cardcnal. Rudy May (a near no-hitler 
against Detroit) and Marcclino Lope/ 
helpcd keep LOS AN<ii i is (4-6) respectable. 
After watching Boston score 23 runs against 
his Orioles, h.m.iimori (4-5) Manager Hank 
Bauer said. "That's the worst couple of days' 
pitching I've ever seen m my major league 


RUNS PRODUCED 


NATIONAL LLAGUe 

Banks. Ch> (.389) 
Kunepwl. NV ( 4<7) 
Santo. Chi (.3SI) 
Block. SIL(339) 
Robinson Cin (.353) 
Malhews. Mil (.393) 
riood. StL (.341) 

) Alou $F(.390) 
Wynn. Hou (.341) 
POna. Chi (.225) 


Runs Tcammalos Total Runs 
Seorod Batlod In PioducM 


6 I) 17 

7 9 16 

11 5 16 

]| 3 14 

10 4 U 

7 6 13 

9 4 13 

6 6 12 

6 4 12 

8 4 12 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Mantilla. Bos (.375) 4 10 

Powell. Balt (.231) 7 7 

Conigliaro. Bos (.438) 8 5 

Thomas. Bos (.324) 6 7 

Abaiicio. Ball (.300) 7 6 

Cater. Chi (.464) 6 4 

Wagner. Clev (.346) 9 3 

Green. Bos (.346) 9 3 

Yastriemski Bos (355) 8 4 

Kail. Minn (.276) 9 3 


14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


ftalisUs llirimgli Sulur<hy. April .'4 


career." Bauer used eight pitchers one day. 
four the next. Later Baltimore acquired Don 
Larsen from Houston. Johnny Keane saw 
NFW YORK (5-6) lose its first three home 
games before numb-tingered Whitey Ford 
and Mcl Stoitlcmyrc stopped Los Angeles 
in a doubleheadcr. w.-ushingto.s (3-8) traded 
for home-run power but was outhomered 
13-7. Even a 467-fooi scoreboard-denting 
home run by Jim Gentile could not prevent 
KANSAS CITY (2-7) from settling into last 
place. Only 26,077, a low- for K.C.. came 
out for the three-game Yankee series. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Sandy Koufax and Johnny Rodres of los 
AMii 1 . 1 -s (7-3) tested their tender left elbows 
and reported "no pain" after route-going 
wins. General Manager Bu/zic Bavasi fret- 
ted: "Dr. Kerlan hasn’t sent me his bill yet. 
Now I'm afraid." Dr. Robert Kerlan treats 
both pitchers and operated on Podres last 
June to remove a bone chip. Rookie Second 
Baseman Jim Lcfcbvrc (.323) spanked sesen 
extra-base hits. Chicago (6-3) pitchers final- 
ly got tough, hitting eight batters and pre- 
venting toeholds. The Cub stall' last year 
hit only 17 batters for a major league low. 
Submarine Reliever Ted Abernathy did not 
allow a run in six outings. Eirnic Hanks re- 
turned to a crouch and had a .389 average. 
Gordy Coleman and Tony Perez, who share 
the first-base job at Cincinnati (6-4). each 
hit grand-slam home runs. Sammy Ellis con- 
vinced Manager Dick Sisler this spring that 
he should start, run off three straight wins. 
HOL'STON (6-6) returned to the Astrodome 
to complete a four-game win streak. Reliev- 
er Dave Giusti (2-0) and Catcher John Bate- 
man (four homers) excelled, philadh phia 
( 5-5) struggled with spotty pitching and hit- 
ting. For a time Dick Stuart was good field- 
no hit. Then Old Stone Glove had three hits 
against L.A. but let in four runs with an 
error. Bo Belinsky was kayoed twice. Now 
44. Warren Spahn l”l hope Bobby Bragan 
reads about this") went nine innings twice 
to beat the Dodgers and Giants as ni-w 
YORK (6-7) played exciting, comc-from- 
bchind basebull, Youngsters Efd Kr.inc- 
pool (a league-leading .457). Ron Swoboda 
(four htimers in 18 at bats) and Dan Na- 
poleon (game-winning triple) were promi- 
nent. PM isiu KGH (5-6) lost four straight aft- 
er Reliever A1 McBcan had won one and 
saved two of the club's first seven. Gaylord 
Perry begged san trancisco (5-7) Man- 
ager Herman Franks to leave him in the 
game, then blew an 8-2 lead to the Mets. 
"Cookie Lavagetto will go get the pitcher 
next time so he can't talk me out of it." 
said Franks, miiwackil (3-5) passed up 


infield practice for extra batting practice 
but had the lowest team average (.210). The 
Braves were still without Hank Aaron and 
R ico Carty. As usual. St. Louis (3-6) started 
slowly, losing five of its first six. Curt Sim- 
mons and Ray Sadccki each lost their first 
two starhs. Ed Spiezio. Phi! Gagliano and 
Tito Francona were rushed into action and 
helped win two games. 

PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

DANNY CAiik’s biggest problem was not 
American League pitching. It was finding a 
portable phonograph to take with him on the 
Chicago White Sox' first road trip so he 
could listen to the sound truck from T/ie 
SoutuI of Music. Quipped a White Sox 
pitcher. "The way he's hilling, they should 
buy him an orchestra." Acquired over the 
w inter from Philadelphia, Cater. 25. led the 
American League with a .464 average and 
fractured Manager Al Lopez' plan to pla- 
toon Cater and Tom McCraw in left field. 
Danny had particular success against Wash- 
ington's hapless pitchers. He went 6 for 8 
in u doubichcader and live days later hit 
a two-run home run to E>cai the Senators 
5-3. "I look for the fast ball all the lime," 
he says. "If I start to look for something 
else they just throw the ball by me." Cater 
also says. "There's only one way I can hit 
.400 — and that's if 1 quit the game right 
now." The pitchers wish he would. Cater is a 
Texan who claims lie's the only Little League 
player who never pitched and admits he's 
very conscious about (he fact that he's mak- 
ing only S8,500 this year. "1 have no worries 
except money," he says. When he hit the 
home run to bieai Washington, the organist 
played Do Re .Mi as Danny circled the bases. 



CHICAGO'S CATER LEO THE LEAGUE 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BADMINTON — Utfl'l'l.irk’v IRl \NI) KOI'S, ll>p- 
scL'iJt-ii and unheatcn dm >car. skon die nicn'^ Pillules 
tide in die L.S. thampjonshijis, deleadng ehampion 
C'hann.iroiii; K.iian.is.ieng'^uang ol 1 liailand [5-11, 
15 7- JUDY IIASilMAN. an American living m 
( ngland, Ue.il l)orolli> O'Neill ol Xonneccicul 1 l-J. 
1 1-^ in die Moiiien'v vinglev final. 

BASKETBALL I lic HOSIUS CtLIIC'S upn dieir 
iieicndi convecai/ic iNUA cliampfon^hip bj deleal- 
ing die l.iw Angeles Lakers lour games lo one Ipi/w 
.'Ji. i. scept lor (he iliird game, \slicn die Celiies siioi 
oiil> 20', from die lloor m tlie lirsi period and 
Tomm> Heinsiihn. Tom Sanders and K. C- Jones all 
louled uul in the Iasi period lo gise die Lakers a [2<i- 
1 05 von, Unsion dommaied die pla>ol1. I he u inning 
scores sscre 14J-11U, IJv-liJ, I12-‘W and 129-96. 

BOXING— SALSATORl. liLKKUNI of Sardinia, 
alui sson 56 straight bouls belote he got a chance 
to light lor the ll>ueight title, dethroned World 
L'luiiipiun Hone King|seich of 1 tiailand in a unani- 
mous 15-rounJ decision at the Ul>iiipie fiporis 
Palace in Koine. Kingpetcli gamed the champion- 
ship lor die lirsi dme in 1960 and lost and regained 
the title issicc beloic losing to Uurtuni. 

IX'spiic being knocked dossn for a hse-eount m 
the first round. flAKK^ bLOl 1 ol Uiiiam won a 
controversial lU-round JecTsiiin in London over 
Kubm Carter of Paterson, N.J,, the third-ranked 
middlcweiglii. 

Middlesseiglu Champion JOI-Y GIARDELLO 
gained an ea.s> decision over Ciil Uiaa in a lU-rouild 
noiilille light in Chc-rr> Hill, N.J,, but injured his 
elbow so badl> it retiuircd lapiag and cold packs. 

GOLF I Rank Bi.ARI). who>c be>i presinus finish 
this >car was a lie lor lourdi in the Bub Hope Desert 
Classic, won the $50,000 Texas Dpen wnh a 10- 
under-par 270. lied ssiili lomiii)' Aaion alter nine 
holes ol the liiiul round. Beard took the lead with an 
eagle nn the lUih and tollowed with eight straight 
pars lor a 68. Ciardner Dickinson Jr., who also had 
a tmal-round 68, Imishcd seciind, three strokes back 
ol Beard. 

After a close ntaleh on Pinchiirsl's No. 2 course m 
svhich the linaltsis were never separ.iicd by more 
than one hole, HAKBAKA MclMlKtol Colorado 
bprings deleaied Nancy Roth of Hollywood, Ha. 

I up lor her lourdi North and South amateur golf 
championship since 1957. 

HOCKEY MUNI RbALtouka2-U lead in die Stan- 
ley Cup playull by delcaiing Chicago 2 -U. Black 
Hawk stars Kenny W harram and Pierre Pilotc wete 
out ol die lineup with injuries, and Bobby Hull 
was held in check for the second game in a row. 
Wnh SS'h.itr.im and Pilule back lor the third game, 
Chicago won J-l- Hull linally broke loose and 
scored two goals as^ the Black Hawks won again. 


MORSE RACING -Kcalucky Derby cu-lavonlc 
LUCKS DLBONAIR (S2.60) held otT the stretch 
run ofSwili Ruler lo win die nme-Iorlung. $J0,4U0 
Blue Grass Stakes in Keeneland by liall a length. 
The sesen-furlong .Siepping-Sconc Purse al Church- 
ill Downs, the ctexl-lo-lasl prep t.ice lor J-ycar-olds 
belore die Derby, was won by lUM ROLI-fc (S7|, 
who linished I ‘4 Icngihs ahead ol lavored Native 
C'liatger fpirgr 25). 

Janon fisher J:.'s MOUNTAIN Df U, ridden by 
Janoii i'lvhcr III. Iimslicd llirec-i|uariers ol a length 
ahead ol Geortie Ueynioulli's Sir George lo take 
the b9ih Maryland HuiuCup. 

MOTOR SPORTS— JIMMY CLARK ol Scotland, 
who passed up die Irenion lUO (puee 601 to cum- 
peic in die Grand Hrix ol Pan llrancel race lor 
furmul.i II car-, drove his l.olus-l urd (Coswiirthl 
10 vicioiy osei ihe 80- lap. 138-iiiile course in 2 hoots 
2J ininiiies and J ,5 second. 

The Mon/a (li.il) ) 621-niilc race. 100 laps around 
the 6.2-niile course ol the Autodrome ol .Monaa, 
was won by Ml KL I'ARKLS ol Britain .ind Jl AS 
GUICHI.1 ol trance, druing a faciory lerrari 
prototype racer, in 4 huurs 56 minutes 8 seconds 
—an uverage ol 126 inph, 

.Sikh brolhers IVom Nairobi, JDGINDER and 
JASWANT SINGH, driving their own Volvo 
PV544, won (he world's mosi dillicull aulo rally. 
Ihe 1,(KMI-mile Last African .Salari. Of the MS cars 
liial started die race, only 15 tinished. The single 


Challenge to the brothers' le.ul was the Saab driven 
bv Mi%. Hat Moss Carlsson .ind f.li/.ibcih Nysirom. 
A Inch at one point was two imnuics ahead, bul was 
eiiminaied alicr the ladies hit a truck near Dar es 


TENNIS M'tcr iipsetiing Rov hnierson in ihe semi- 
final of Ihe Riser O.iks loiirnameni in Houston , 28- 
year-old RAMANAIHAN KRISHNAN, Indian 
Dasis Clip pijser. deleaied vouiig L'lill Riches, 18. 
ol D.ill.is (1 — >. 2-6. (>-4. 6'.) in the MnaK. 


J \N LRIK LL NDOL ISl ol Sweden. t'.S. indoor 
champion, wssii the Wniish Uard-cositl tale by de- 
lealitig South Mric.i's < lill DrsNj.ile '-6. (i-4. H-(i, 
6 I in Ihe lin.il al Bourneiiioudi. \NN HAf DfhN 
JDSI'S ol r.ngland iimk the women's Idle lor die 
third lime and bcc.imc the licsi triple winner since 
the U.S.'s Doris H.irl (1951-54) 


TRACK & FIELD RAND') Matson i/'ni,'i' 26) 

scored a double wm al the Drake Rel.iys m Ues 
•Moines and sci meet record' m bulli evcnls. His 
discus throw was I9| leei 2^4 inches lopping Al 
Oerier's 1958 mark hy 5 leei 6 inches, while his 
winning sliolpiil was 6.) Icet i I ‘/t nici es, SOU 1 11- 
1 KN L.MVI RSIl\ ili.iinn Roiigv) won lour re- 
lass and sel meet records m three ol them— the 440. 
880 and mile triicioii Lewis ran a 45.5 anchor). 
Jl M GRl I f I s mile in 4.00 J and AR I W ALKI R's 
triple jump of 5J left 1 'A inclies al ihe .Mount San 
Antonio Relays in Walnut, C'ald. were the best 
III. irks in both evenis in the coiintrs sr lar ihis sea- 
son. MORIO SHlGh.MATSU of Japan, winner of 
the Boston M.irjihon five das*> earlier, won the 10,- 
UI)U-mcier run in 3 1 :00.6 and was followed by his 
teammates in all bul one ol the hrsi five places. JAY 
SIlVtSILR of Ulah look the slioiput (62 feel 
2V4 inehesj and Ihe discus (202 feel 1 1 inchesl. 


VTLL.ANOVa's iwo-miic and four-mile relay learns 
SCI ineci records at the Penn Relays in Philadelphia, 
where 6,000 alldelcs competed lor two days. NOLL 
CARROLL was voted the rneel's outstanding ath- 
lete lor his l.5l).J anchor in die iwo-milc relay and 
a 4:10.3 third leg in the Ibur-mde. NORM I AIL 
won both die broad jump and triple jump, ran on 
the North t'arolma College SXO-yarJ-rclay leaill 
that SCI a meoi record (1.24.4) and just missed an- 
other winning relay because of a dropped baton. 
t.D ROBIRIS, late's icammaic, won the 100 in 
9.6 and anchored ihc 880 relay learn. Rice's BOBBY 
M AY ran Ihe anchor leg in a 4K0-) arc slmllle hur- 
dle relay dial malclicd die meet and national record 
of 57.5 and. m addilion. took die IJO-yard high 
hurdles in 14 Hal. MARYLAND STaTI. was ihe 
only oilier double winner — in the 440 .ind one-milc 


W ichil.i's high school miler JIM RYUN bettered his 
own national imerscholaslie mile record hy 2.4 sec- 
onds wnh a 4.02 at a Hutehmson, Kans. meet. 


MILEPOSTS IIIRI.D To replace I orddy Ander- 
son as licad haskclball coach al Michigan Stale. 
JO)IS Bf NINGTON of St. Louis University, who 
guided the Billikenv to a 52-38 seven-year record m 
Ihe Missouri Valley Conference and w ho once served 
av an assisiam to Anderson at .'VISU. 

I IRI.D. BILL tASrON. for 18 years the highly 
successful coach of Kansas UniscrMiy's track and 
held teams. Under his guidance. K.insas won II 
of Ihc last 16 Big bight indoor iidcs, II of the 
last 1.3 oiildoor tides, and iwo ( 1959 and I960) na- 
tional collegiate track and Held championships. 
I avion was replaced by his lormer assistant. H(')B 
I IMMONS, who had recently agreed lo coacli al 
Oregon Stale. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JOHN OLAGUES, a 
sophomore riglii-hiind- 
LT at Tiilanc. siriick oiil 
-U haliers as he pitched 
the Oreen Wave to a 
T O.one-liit viL'lory oxer 
Mississippi. Olagues 
vxulked two men, struck 
out (he side m order 
live times, and in one 
Mreich got nine sirike- 


DIANE FOURNIER of 
Riimford, Me. won ihc 
girls’ junior Class J 
event, a mile-long, .38- 
gaic giant slalom, at 
Ihc Sugarloaf Seliuss 
•Ski Races in Kinglield. 
wnh a clucking of 85. h 
seconds. Laurel l)es- 
Roches, an I. astern Jun- 
ior .'Mpine leammale, 
linished second. 



ROBERT BATiE. a Sen- 
ior at W'uialuu High in 
rural Oahu, Hawaii, 
ran 13 heal and linal 
events in two track 
meets in three days and 
look six out of seven 
possible firsts. He also 
sel l.eewarsi Oahu High 
School meet records in 
three events and tied a 
slate mark in the IDO. 




ROSS WALES, a high 
school valedictorian 
swimming fo r ihe 
Youngstown YMCA 
Nepiunc Club in ihe 
Ohio High School 
Championships ai Ohio 
Slale. sel a new record 
of 52-2 m the 100-yard 
biillcrilv, beliering Don 
Schollander’s scholas- 
tic mark by .2 seconds. 


SIVI.RI.D: The lies thal hound VIRGINIA 
1 LCH, Ihe last remaining charier member, to the 
Southern C'onlerencc. lech wiihdrcw Irnm die cun- 
lercncc. cITeciive June I. declaring ii h.id m.idc no 
plans other than lo oper.iic independently . Probable 
goal: membership in die Atlantic Coast ( onlcrence. 
IJIH). GRl.IC'HLN Ml.RRlll. G\’i. 39. the 
U.S. women's ligurc sk.ilmg champion from 1943 
to 1948. m VVinilsor. Conn. .Mrs. Gay was a I'avorilc 
I'or die 1948 Winter Olympics ligure-skaling gold 
medal bul linished cigluh. 

Dll 1): I-'ormcr fcalherweiglil champion JOHNNY 
DUNDbl-.. 71, m Lasi Orange. N.J. Dundee won 
and lost the junior lightweight iiiic twice between 
192 I .xnd 1924, and in 192J gained ihc realhcrwoight 
tide Ironi I renchman Lugenc (nqui. He gave up 
the championship a year later when he was no long- 
er ante to make the weighi. Dundee Ipughl 321 pro- 
lessional hglUs — I I -3 wins, 31 losses, 16 draws and 
159 no-deciMon bouls -between 1911) and 19,3’. 


21-Rsv Wool'e 22, 23 -Nc.i In' 
)«(•/ Coo-c. 24 — Dio 5v.onson D uo 5' 
Joes Sheeoy end George Lor^j 30, 1 
Scharfmen, 32, 36 Fhi 42-50 -B’ 

■5-W1I 8 
Bailor 5i vcri' j- 4) 
sieve Schooiro, 74 


r, 29 - 
I —Herb 
in Seea 



PAUL MERRILL, uf 
Polk County (Ma.) Jun- 
ior College, won his 
lirst major waier-ski 
lournamcni, (he Dixie 
Iniernaiional, when he 
jumped 147 feet 12 
feet short of the world 
record — 10 del'eai Joker 
Osborn, current Masters 
and national champion, 
for the overall liile. 


JIM PLOEN of Bloom- 
ington. Minii. became 
1965 world indoorarch- 
ery champion when he 
won the Ben Pearson 
Open in Deiroii. Plo- 
en's 584 of a possible 
600 points tied him 
with the defender. Hill 
Bcdnar. bul Plocn look 
the litle with llie best 
individual rotiiul. 
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WITole the readers take over 


GOLFERS. A ANO B 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the shrewd article. All 
Alo/ie a! the Tup (April 19). which pre- 
sumed lo prove conclusively that Jack Nick- 
laus has taken Arnic’s crow n. We look for- 
ward to similar articles when Billy Casper 
takes the U.S. Open, when Tony Lema re- 
peats at the British Open or when Bobby 
Nichols repeats at the PGA. 

How can you possibly say that the “Gold- 
en Bear" has emerged as the superman from 
this one Masters victory? Certainly Nick- 
laus played superb golf, quite possibly the 
best tournament he w ill ever play. But when 
history repeats itself and .Arnie takes the 
even-year Masters, will Jack still be alone at 
the top? 

We viewed in amazement the tapes of 
Jack's line Saturday round. But we also 
noted that Arnie's Army tilled the mikes 
with bigger cheers than anyone. Let's face 
it! Arnie still is the spokesman for the game. 
It takes more than 72 holes of golf to be 
called the King. 

Steven GarFFiTH 
Dan Cockroft 

Claremont, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Tell those boys from “Jack’s Pack" to 
write the PGA and see who has the greatest 
record. It will be Walter Hagen, Ben Hogan, 
Sam Snead and Arnold Palmer. Nicklaus 
hasn’t been on this earth long enough to 
really know what is going on. 

RoBtRi I.f.Grani) 

New Orleans 
Sirs: 

I thoroughly enjoyed the article by Alfred 
Wright, but hasten to add that his question, 
“Is there a B. Palmer?" deserves an answer. 
Who among comedy lovers, golf lovers or 
even would-be lovers will ever forget Bob 
Hope's classic. "I have an .Arnold Palmer 
shirt; Arnold Palmer slacks; Arnold Palmer 
clubs; and a sw ing like Betsy Palmer"? 

Bill D.msley 

Washington 

Sirs: 

There certainly is a B. Palmer! Evidently 
.Mr. Wright didn’t watch the Masters on tele- 
vision. as did us common folk, or he would 
have seen TV's own Bud Palmer. 

David NrsPtR 

Muncie, Ind. 

THE HORSE’S MOUTH 

Sirs; 

Thank you for your well-presented article 
on our victory in England’s Grand National 


Steeplechase {The Jump ilwi a GramI 
Saiional. April 5). As you know, there has 
been Some controversy over the coverage of 
the last fence, and I would like to say that 
both your quotes and the inferences you 
drew from the photographs are entirely ac- 
curate— except that the decision to fly the 
last fence so spectacularly was not mine but 
Jay Trump’s. 

Approaching the last fence. I was driving 
Jay Trump for a very quick fence and was 
myself surprised that it turned out as quick 
as it did. As you said in your article, the 
thrcc-fourths-lcngth lead gained there won 
the race. 

I would like to reiterate my praise of the 
coverage by the Sports Illustrated team. 

Crompton (Tommy) Smith 
Glyndon, Md. 

ELEPHANT RUN 

Sirs: 

In response to your statement concerning 
fads (Scorecard. April 12), we find that 
you have made an unforgivable error. You 
state that. “Panly raids and goldfish swal- 
\omng are Out. So are elephant racing and 
packing telephone booths." This may hold 
true for panty raids, goldfish swallowing 
and telephone booth packing, but it is 
definitely a slur on the proponents and 
sponsors of elephant racing. 

This year California Slate College at Full- 
erton will once more have an elephant race. 
The race is tentatively scheduled for May 21 
and will attract entries from all over the 
world- In order for you to l>c able to claim 
the title Sports Illustrated for yourmag;i- 


zine, it is imperative that you give our ele- 
phant race the credit it deserves. I f this can- 
not be accomplished through a facet of your 
magazine, we will request that you change 
its title to Some Sports llliistrutecl. We feel 
this would be justified because you would 
not be giving the “largest" sport in the 
world adequate coverage. 

For the past three years the Elephant 
Racing Club of California State College at 
Fullerton — and only California State Col- 
lege at Fullerton, formerly known as Orange 
County Slate College and Orange State Col- 
lege— has presented to the world a success- 
ful and spectacular elephant race. This race 
has gained recognition all over the U.S. and 
North America. We arc now asking, where 
have you been? 

Jonathan M. Lehan 

Fullerton, Calif. 

• Right there at Fullerton’s Dumbo 
Downs photographing Harvard Mahout 
Joe Russin as he rode the victor. 4Vi-ton 
Sonita, across the finish line in CSCF’s 
first Elephant Derby back in May 1962 

YANKEE DIVISION 

Sirs: 

Your summation of the Yankees in your 
baseball issue (April 19) proved to be most 
inspiring to all right-thinking N.Y. Yankee- 
haters like myself. Congratulations on your 
best issue ever. 

David J. Morsf. 

Albany. N.Y. 

I'onlimed 
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...the gift set of ALL-PURPOSE 
LOTION, SHOWER SOAP on a cord 
and DEODORANT STICK. 

$5.00 plus 30c tax 
individually 

•ALL-PURPOSE LOTION 
$2.00. $3.50, $6.50. 

SHOWER SOAP $2.oa 
•DEODORANT STICK $1.00 

*mcMEM company. INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MaSTKIV HOSTS 


•iHL- 







Finding the finest motor hotel accommodations 
is easy when you have a Master Hosts directory. 
This handy “shopping guide" gives you the infor- 
mation you need on more than 200 leading motor 
hotels coast-to-coast. 

Guaranteed America's Finest Motor Hotels 
SEND FOR YOUR DIRECTORY TOOAY^^- ,^ 
FREE Direciory, write: MASTER HOSTS, . MREcfoin 
6000 Camp Bowie Blvd.. Ft. Wonh. Texas 76116 ^ 
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19TH HOLE coiilliMnI 
Sirs; 

A very interesting eulogy of the New York 
Yankees. However, you fail to mention that 
any slack in the Yankee pitching staff caused 
by injuries to W'hitcy Ford is certain to be 
taken up by having Mel Stoitlemyre with the 
varsity for the full season. He will surely be 
one of the finest pitchers in the league for 
many years to come. Pedro Ramos' presence 
for 1 62 games w ill also he a big boost. 

OtTcnsivcIy. Kubek, Boyer and Tresh are 
all better hitters than their 1964 averages in- 
dicate. And one cannot minimize the impor- 
tance of new Manager Johnny Keane. 

Dali J. Hansi-n 

Virginia. Minn, 

HEAVYWEIGHTS 

Sirs; 

Many thanks for bringing us up to date 
on Joe Palooka lA Champ for all Time!!! 
April 19). but what about that other comic- 
strip heavyweight champ. Curly Kayi>e? 

True. Sam Leffs fighter was carried by 
fewer newspapers, but those who followed 
his adventures w.crc certain he could have 
taken Palooka out in the blinking of a dot- 
ted eye or the uttering of a tch ich. 

Remember, too, it was Curly Kayoc. not 
Floyd Patterson, who became the first 
heavyweight to regain the championship. 
Can we ever forget that heartbreaking deci- 
sion that gave Dynamite Dunn a victory 
over Kayoe? (Curly knocked him out in the 
rematch, of course.) 

So. perhaps, if Palooka decides to step 
back into the ring he will be willing to set- 
tle this thing once and for all, i.e.. take on 
Kayoc— with the w inner then accepting the 
challenge of the comics' third heavyweight 
champ, none other than Big Ben Bolt. 

Jack Major 

Kent. Ohio 
-Sirs; 

Sure. Joe beat Balonki and Red Rodney 
and MeSwati. but they rigged the fight with 
Pennyworth to get Humphrey stuck in the 
ring. And what about ali the years ol' Pure- 
heart Palooka ducked his rival, Clean-Cut 
Curly Kayoe? Now there's a story for you. 

Frank Brady 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

Tch tch! Joe Palooka from Wilkes-Barre? 
Ham Fisher was. but not Joe! .My goodness! 
Every light fan from Knobby Walsh to 
Blinky Palermo (gulp) knows Joe's from 
neighboring Larksville. 

Holy smoke, don't you recall the movies 
about Joe playing golf at the Larksville 
country club and visiting the town's hos- 
pital? (The coal-mining community has nei- 
ther,) Tee hee — but tsk tsk! 

Mikf. Rimas 

Williamsport, Pa. 
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Manual for 
the Tennis 
Climber 


A % those familiar with tennis already 
know, there is considerable contro- 
versy among the experts concerning the 
best approach to hilling Ihc hall. Even 
the most eager novice soon linds him- 
self bewildered by conllicting theories 
about eastern, western and continental 
grips, full and short backswings and 
open and closed stances. There is. how'- 
ever. one point of universal agreement: 
to improve your tennis game it is impor- 
tant that you play with opponents who 
are better than you. It therefore follows 
that your early elTorts should be directed 
not at improvement of your backhand 
but rather at learning the secrets of con- 
ning superior players into a game, a 
process that, if repeated often enough, 
will automatically improve your game. 

The technique of luring a more ad- 
vanced player onto the same court with 
you is limited only by imagination. In its 
most basic form, for example, it con- 
sists of sidling up to the player of your 
choice with an off-hand comment such 
as: “Say. I was noticing your forehand 
the other day. Know how you can make 
it more effective?*’ No tennis player in 
his right mind is able to resist this kind 
of bait. As soon as you have parried 
his answer with, "There's an open court. 
Do you have a niinute?" you will lind 
yourself with a skilled opponent. 

Beyond this simple approach lies a 
vast harvest of schemes ready for the 
using, and requiring nothing more than 
nerves, finesse, a iiltie resourcefulness 
and. above all. the ability to disguise 
your actual inability as a tennis player. 

First, to avoid being taken for a be- 
ginner. it is important not to behave like 
one. Present the image of a veritable vet- 
eran of the courts, someone who obvi- 
ously knows what he is doing. 

Unless you are determined to adver- 
tise your shortcomings, never pick up 
a ball with your hands. Always use your 
racket, keeping its face approximately 
parallel to the ground and tapping the 
ball three times: once with enough force 
to make it jump, and twice more as 
it bounces higher, until you can catch 
it in your hand. 

But for all-around effectiveness, noth- 
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Stacy-Adams sets the pace ... so do the men who wear them 

Take the perfectly plain toe , . . arresting in its simplicity and suppleness . . . but paces 
ahead in styling, as a new high-riser. In outward character and inward comfort, a style 
bred to Ullradilional tastes. Style No. 343 in smooth black caff, unlined, on the finest 
last in the world. Stacy-Adams Shoes $26.95 to $39.95. For nearest merchant, write 
Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, Massachusetts. Established 1875. 




[OlVESf PRICE EVER features 


TOP LINE QUALITY 


DUE TO VOLUME PRODUCTION! 

Genuine Hydrodyne* safety- 
speed hull built by craftsmen 
who never built a "cheap” boat 
. . . and never will! This is world- 
famous designer Ab Crosby’s bid 
for the knowledgeable boat 
buyer who knows quality. Now 
you can have design and con- 
struction that's unbeatable for 
speed-cruising, skiing and fam- 
ily fun at unbelievably low cost 
with this first-class boat! 



THREE BUCKET SEATS 
NONSKID SAFETY FLOOR 
MARINE STEERING WHEEL 
COMPLETE CABLE ASSEMBLY 
UNDERDECK STORAGE 
CHANNEL-GARD WINDSHIELD 
BOW AND STERN LIGHTS 
CENTER DECK CLEAT 
S/STEEL TRANSOM EYES 
S/STEEL BOW EYE 
BUILT-IN AIR CHAMBER 
FULL LENGTH BUMPERS 
MOLDED-IN DRAIN 
HULL DRAIN PLUG 
SPEED, 65 HP: 40 MPH 


MIDWESTERN INDUSTRIES CORP. HARLAN. INDIANA S 




Tennis Climber conunutd 
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POW-R-BOY® 200 


Granny says her Hahn>Eclipse 
Pow-R-Boy 200 is so maneuverable, 
she has no trouble maintaining her 
record as a 7-goal "man" in the 
rest home polo league. She likes 
the one-lever speed control and 
reverse because it leaves her 
mallet arm free for swinging, 
in between chukkers she engages 
the blade and grooms the field. 
(While safety means nothing 
to Granny, those with less 
derring-do will appreciate the 
fact that you stan the blade only 
after you are safely in the saddle.) 
Thanks to Pow-R-Boy, not only 
does Granny's rest home have 
the best polo team, but also 
the finest playing held. 

Couldn't your polo grounds 
use a good grooming with a 
Hahn-Eclipse Pow-R-Boy 200? 

Write for fiteroture 

HAHN-ECLIPSE CO. 

Dept. SI-565, 

Evansville, Ind. 47717 


You can be glad 
you gave 
the United Way 
because 
your one gift 
is working 
many wonders 
through 
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••rvioemen 


ing can replace the spoken word. Here 
you need nothing more than good lim- 
ing and a smaiicring of knowledge in a 
specialized area of tennis. For example, 
you might memorize the second-round 
European Zone pairings of this year's 
Davis Cup draw and have your wife 
question you about them within earshot 
of those with whom you wish to play. 

A word of warning about your selec- 
tion of clothes and equipment. If your 
sneakers have never been used, cover 
them with grass stains. If your racket 
lacks battle scars and sparkles with 
shiny lacquer, trade ’t in for an old one, 
or preferably two. And, above all, do 
not ever wear blue sneakers or carry 
your racket in a press. 

All right, Having followed all these 
instructions, you have succeeded in coax- 
ing a superior player or group of players 
into a game. As you stroll from the 
clubhouse to the court with your unsus- 
pecting opponent, pay careful attention 
to the way you carry the racket. Make 
sure that it does not dangle loosely from 
your hand. Instead, clutch it firmly to 
your chest, handle downward, your palm 
on the throat and your thumb pressing 
against (he lower strings. 

Once on the court, bear down. Try 
this: “Net’s a trifle low. isn't it?" When 
you open a new can of tennis balls, be- 
ware of betraying yourself by holding 
the can at arm's length as though there 
were dead fish inside. Rather, put it up 
to your car roll your eyes, give the key 
its last turn and. as the air escapes, sigh 
“aaahh” with all the rapture of a wine 
steward. Similarly, when asked which 
side of the court you prefer, do not 
shrug your shoulders and mumble, ‘It 
doesn't matter." Pull a straw from your 
pocket, toss it into the air, follow its 
flight carefully and announce: “ril start 
over here. My drop shot is more effec- 
tive hitting into the wind." Who would 
ever suspect that you've never even ex- 
ecuted a drop shot? 

Of course, your opponent is going to 
suspect it pretty soon. When you dump 
a couple in the net and hit your first 
practice serve over the fence, vou'll find 
him looking at you with a quizzical ex- 
pression. Do not be dismayed. You can 
grab your elbow and bite your lip, rub 
your eye fuf^iously or have a coughing 
fit. There are dozens of ways to make 
him think you are having a sensationally 
off day. But that’s another story. 

— Axel Kaufmann 
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Recipe for 
a good bartender: 


Mix one part Will Rogers, 
one part Chet Huntley, 
one part Sigmund Freud, 
and one partGrantland Rice. 


Add the skill to mix 197different drinks, 

the stamina to stand up all day long, and the goodnature 

to serve each customer as a friend. 




May is National Tavern Month. A good time to drink a toast 
to yourfavorite bartender.. .for doing 
so many things so well. Why not stop in tonight? 


“The Best !n The House’’* in 87 lands 



the crowd admires the man with style 

Topper— Going over big! Pedwin’s slip-on is a clean, un- 
cluttered sweep of soft, shining leather . . . the look that’s just 
right for any occasion. Leather-covered elastic gore insert keeps 
it snug on your foot. See the TOPPER at your Pedwin retailer’s. 


Most Pedwin styles are $9.99 to $12.99. Higher Denver west and Canada. 

pedwin. 

young ideas in shoes 


